At  the  88th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Canco’s  new  book,  "Nutritive  Aspects  of  Canned  Foods,”  received 
enthusiastic  welcome.  1277  of  the  doctors  who  visited  the  exhibit 
signed  cards  requesting  copies.  The  Canco  exhibit  also  included 
eight  colored  transparencies  of  canned  foods,  lounge  facilities  and 
a  registration  counter  where  other  Canco  literature  was  displayed. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


New  York: 
230  Park  Avenue 


Chicago : 

104  So.  Michigan  Avenue 


San  Francisco : 
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HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


COULD  nOT  STORC  flmPLC  FOOD 

SUPPLIES  FOR  LUiriTeR 


Painted  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural 
History  by  Arthur  A. 
Jansson  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Clark 
Wissler. 


Rich  harvests  .  .  .  but  starving  winters  .  .  .  were  the  lot  of  thousands  of  tribes¬ 
men  in  the  Lake  country  where  Indians  were  surrounded  with  plenty  of  corn, 
beans,  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  other  foods  which  they  found  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  hoard  against  winter's  privation.  Today,  Heekin  Can  factories  are  located 
in  the  rich  Ohio  Valley  ...  of  easy  shipping  access  in  all  directions.  Heekin's  own 
river-rail  terminal  is  used  to  lift  metal  sheets  from  deep  barges  on  to  waiting 
freight  cars  to  be  shunted  on  Heekin  sidings.  Heekin  service  to  canners  is  well 
known  in  the  industry — ask  the  man  who  depends  upon  Heekin  Cans  year  after 
year — and  gets  them  promptly. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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The  No.  229  Rotary  Flanger  automati¬ 
cally  flanges  or  rims  both  ends  of  the 
bodies  at  one  time. 

An  even,  uniform  flange  without  distor¬ 
tion  or  cracking  of  metal. 


No.  226 
VACUUM 
CLOSING 
MACHINE 


VACUUM  PACKING,  with  its  attendant  profits  k 
now  available  to  the  PACKER  whose  products  are 
enclosed  in  square  or  oblong  cans. 

THIS  MACHINE  places  him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  packer  of  round,  sanitary,  vacuum  cans.  It 
enables  him  to  reach  those  markets  open  only  to  the 
vacuum  packer;  to  cut  his  costs  and  to  improve  his 
products. 


Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  this  machine 

Twenty-eight  inches  of  vacuum  with  a  7 Vz  horse  power 
pump. 

Working  parts  totally  enclosed,  protected  from  acid,  steam 
and  all  foreign  elements.  Vital  parts  run  in  bath  of  oil. 

Exposed  shafts  and  important  parts  are  made  of  stainless 
steel.  Patented  four-roll  seaming  head. 


The  No.  176  Square  Can-End  Compound 
Applier  and  Curler  applies  latex  compound 
to  can-ends  by  use  of  a  die,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  printing  press. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Now  it  is  more  important  than  ever  for  canners 
to  be  sure  that  the  cans  they  buy  are  backed  up 
by  dependable  service  to  meet  every  emergency. 

Continental  through  its  32  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  has  the  man-power,  facilities  and  resources 
to  render  quickly  every  possible  service  for  its 
customers — permitting  them  to  concentrate  on 
getting  in  the  crops,  canning  them  and  selling 
the  packs. 

Most  Important,  Continental  offers  the  high¬ 
est  quality  cans,  developed  by  men  who  have  de¬ 
voted  their  entire  lives  to  making  better  seams, 
better  coatings  and  better  enamels. 

Closing  machines,  designed  and  built  in 
Continental’s  own  machine  shops,  are  availa¬ 
ble  in  types  and  sizes  for  every  cannery  need. 

And  Continental’s  closing  machine  men,  lo¬ 
cated  right  in  the  heart  of  packing  activities,  are 
available  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  quickly. 


When  unusual  problems  in  canning  arise  —  quick 
research  service  often  may  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  In  Continental’s  Labo¬ 
ratories  a  large  group  of  specialists  are  available 
to  render  Immediate  assistance — men  backed  up 
by  a  wealth  of  practical  experience  gained  in  help¬ 
ing  canners  all  over  the  country. 

Continental’s  many  factories  and  warehouses 
located  at  convenient  points  assure  the  quick 
replenishing  of  depleted  can  stocks  during  peak 
periods — a  factor  relieving  you  of  worry  during 
times  of  sectional  distress.  Also  getting  the  cans 
on  your  siding  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way,  is 
still  another  matter,  one  in  which  our  Traffic 
Department  excels. 

Guard  as  you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  you’ll  need  help  and  need  it  quickly — that’s 
when  you’ll  be  glad  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 


Continental  Can  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 

WHAT  IT  MEANS — Have  you  noticed  how  Cali¬ 
fornia  quotes  its  peaches  as  to  grades,  we  mean, 
rather  than  the  prices?  “Choice,  $1.55;  Stan- 
(lai'dff,  $1.45;  Seconds,  $1.35,  and  Water,  $1.25.”  Such 
phrasing  represents  a  leap  for  the  dark  into  the  blind¬ 
ing  light  of  truth,  and  it  deserves  special  mention. 

It  was  action  of  this  kind  that  we  urged  as  regards 
the  sizes  of  cans,  an  unequivocal  statement  of  the  sizes 
and  contents  which  no  possible  consumer  could  mis¬ 
construe;  the  sizes  proposed  in  Congress,  and  poo- 
pooped  by  canners  and  their  associations,  although  it 
meant  clarity  and  the  ending  of  doubt  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  the  buyer  was  getting.  Or  in  plain  parlance  the 
ending  of  the  gype-practice  in  canned  foods  offerings. 

It  was  this  ultimate  result  that  we  sought  in  urging 
the  Name-On-The-Label  requirement  in  the  new  Pure 
Food  bill,  under  the  belief  that  when  forced  to  father 
the  goods  the  canner  could  and  would  be  plainly  honest 
with  his  consuming  public,  in  the  matter  of  grades,  of 
contents  and  as  to  where  the  goods  were  packed.  As 
an  aside:  what  has  it  cost  the  pea  canners  because 
there  was  compulsory  no  such  plain  statement  as  to  the 
quality  on  the  “Seconds”  peas  packed  this  season?  If 
those  Seconds  had  been  branded  for  exactly  what  they 
were  they  would  not  have  ruined  the  price  market  on 
good  Standards.  What  a  price  to  pay — for  evasion ! 

It  was  Shakespeare,  was  it  not,  who  said:  “Deceit 
wins  not  more  than  honesty.” 

We  have  always  held  California’s  high  ideals  in  great 
esteem.  Long  ago  California  decided  to  deal  openly 
and  fairly  with  the  buyers  of  its  canned  foods ;  by  which 
we  mean,  that  when  it  had  a  big  crop  and  pack  it  said 
so,  and  told  its  distributors  the  job  they  had;  and  of 
course  it  set  the  prices  to  help  them  move  the  goods. 
The  result  is  that  the  buyers  everywhere  have  taken 
these  statements  from  the  Coast  at  their  face  value, 
and  California  has  profited  from  its  fairness.  For 
when  it  had  a  short  crop,  and  pack,  and  said  so,  arrang¬ 
ing  the  prices  in  accordance,  the  buying  trade  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  condition,  and  to  buy  with  con¬ 
fidence. 

But  the  step  in  branding  the  goods  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  manner,  as  Choice,  as  Standards,  as 
Seconds,  and  the  pie  stock  as  Water  is  a  major  strike 
towards  simplification  in  the  marketing  of  canned 
foods.  It  is  full  time  that  deception  about  canned 
foods  became  recognized  by  the  industry  as  the  mean¬ 
est  deception  of  all,  for  the  reason  that  the  goods  are 
concealed  from  view,  the  buyer  forced  to  buy  “a-pig- 


in-a-poke”.  May  the  practice  spread  like  a  prairie  fire 
and  become  the  custom  of  every  canner,  large  or  small. 
And  it  will  have  to  come  to  this,  for  not  to  do  so  would 
brand  the  canner  offering  goods  under  any  other  form, 
as  attempting  deceit. 

LABOR — We  have  no  desire  to  get  into  this  red-hot 
discussion  again,  but  the  industry,  again,  might  ob¬ 
serve  what  has  been  done  in  northern  California  by  the 
canners  there,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  and  the 
labor  interests.  They  have  ironed  out,  as  they  say, 
their  differences,  and  as  usual  the  employers  have  made 
all  the  concessions,  at  least  as  far  as  prices  go.  The 
rate  for  men  will  be,  or  rather  is  50  cents  to  52  cents 
per  hour ;  for  women  40  cents  to  421/2  cents  per  hour, 
and  44  cents  per  hour,  basis,  for  piece  work.  The  day 
has  been  set  at  10  hours  during  active  season,  and  at 
8  hours  in  off-season.  Let  the  balance  of  the  country 
digest  that,  and  prepare  to  bring  its  rates  up  to  or 
near  these  rates. 

The  reply  will  be  made  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pack  tomatoes,  for  instance,  at  such  wage  rates.  There 
is  no  justice  in  that  argument.  The  cost  of  any  article 
should  be :  materials,  over-head,  etc.,  plus  a  fair  wage. 
The  man  who  contends  that  he  has  to  pay  slave  wages 
in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  the  goods  (by  which  he  means 
make  a  profit)  is  a  blood-sucker,  for  he  admits  he  is 
making  his  profit  out  of  the  sweat  of  his  laborers.  He 
is  the  man  who  is  making  a  wage  and  hour  law  by  the 
Government  necessary,  for  the  helpless  workers  cannot 
be  left  in  such  hands.  There  have  been  times  when 
this  industry  paid  5  and  6  cents  per  hour,  we  are 
ashamed  to  admit,  and  we  hope  it  will  never  occur 
again.  Because  poverty  wages  mean  poverty  prices 
for  the  manufactured  goods;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
But  aside  from  that  is  the  humanitarian  consideration. 

Speaking  over  the  radio  this  week  Senator  Wagner, 
advocating  and  explaining  his  Housing  Bill,  said  that 
one-third  of  our  population  is  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and 
housed  in  miserable  quarters,  because  only  a  few  made 
as  much  as  $1,000  per  year;  most  below  $800,  and  the 
number  who  made  but  $400  was  immense.  In  our 
particular  case,  how  can  anyone  expect  this  third  of  our 
population  to  buy  canned  foods  at  any  price ;  how  can 
any  of  the  manufacturers  expect  this  greatest  buying 
unit  of  our  population  to  buy  the  very  products  on 
which  they  pay  these  paltry  wages?  Demand  for 
canned  foods,  at  least,  comes  from  the  lower  brackets. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  canned  foods  prices  are  ever 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  cost  or  below? 
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The  common-sense,  as  well  as  the  common  decency, 
of  this  question  is  to  pay  wages  which  will  enable  the 
workers  to  consume  and  to  get  rid  of  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced,  otherwise  stagnation  in  the  goods  market  takes 
place,  business  flounders  and  even  the  slave- wage  driver 
is  engulfed  in  failure.  Light  is  coming  into  this 
question,  and  for  the  betterment  of  all.  Our  industrial 
life  and  our  country  as  a  whole,  cannot  thrive  with  the 
upper-crust  making  huge  profits,  the  great  inter¬ 
mediary  class  barely  ekeing  out  a  living,  and  one-third 
of  the  population  in  starvation.  Strikes  and  disturb¬ 
ances  of  every  kind  are  inevitable  under  such  mis¬ 
managed  industry.  Ours  is  a  democracy  and  there  is 
no  place  for  royalty  or  any  of  its  practices.  If  a  man 
cannot  produce  goods  at  a  profit  after  paying  fair 
wages  then  he  does  not  belong  in  the  employing  class. 
As  a  fact  there  are  a  lot  of  men  drawing  down  smaller 
salaries  as  employers  than  they  could  easily  secure  as 
employes.  It  is  a  strange  paradox,  but  a  hoggish  one : 
they  make  no  money  themselves  and  they  keep  every¬ 
one  else  from  doing  so. 

• 

LEANDER  LANGRALL  DEAD 

ALTIMORE  has  just  lost  not  only  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  great  canning  industry  of  this 
city  and  region,  but  one  of  its  most  beloved  mem¬ 
bers,  Leander  Langrall,  head  of  J.  Langrall  &  Bro., 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change  since  its  foundation  in  1882.  He  died  from  a 
heart  attack,  in  an  Atlantic  City  hospital,  on  August 
4th.  Active  up  to  only  a  few  days  ago  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  take  a  vacation,  but  was  stricken  soon 
after  arriving,  and  died  in  his  sleep. 

Leander  Langrall,  frail  of  body  but  with  a  robust 
spirit  and  a  smile  which  bound  his  friends  to  him,  was 
born  in  Dorchester  County,  Md.,  on  February  25th, 
1858,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  canning  business 
since  1878.  A  quiet,  able  business  man  his  counsel 
was  always  listened  to,  and  he  held  the  esteem  and  the 
complete  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him. 

His  body  was  brought  home,  and  the  funeral  took 
place  from  the  funeral  parlors  of  Wm.  J.  Tickner  & 
Sons,  Pennsylvania  and  North  Aves.,  Baltimore,  on 
Friday  afternoon,  August  6th,  at  2.30.  He  is  survived 
by  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  most  of  them  prominent 
in  the  canned  foods  industry.  They  are:  Mrs.  J. 
Howard  Bucher;  Leroy  M.,  Charles  A.,  H.  Morton, 
Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Gaither,  E.  Elmer,  Ernest  H.,  and 
James  H.  Langrall. 

• 

A  NEEDED  CORRECTION 

Madison,  Wis.,  August  3,  1937. 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

In  the  editorial  of  your  August  2,  1937,  issue,  you 
state :  “The  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  estimated  the  pack  for  that  state  at  from 
four  and  a  half  million  cases  to  five  million  cases.” 

These  figures  are  obviously  in  error  and  no  such 
estimates  were  ever  made  by  this  office. 

In  the  circular  letter  issued  by  this  office  on  July 
10th,  we  estimated  the  yield  of  Alaska  peas  in  Wis- 
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cousin  at  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  million  cases, 
but  this  does  not  for  any  manner  mean  the  total  pack. 
The  Sweet  variety  peas  will  run  anywhere  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  million  cases  in  addition  to  the 
Alaskas.  In  other  words,  the  total  Wisconsin  pack  is 
properly  estimated  at  between  seven  and  a  half  and 
eight  million  cases. 

We  believe  a  correction  of  this  mis-quotation  should 
be  made  in  your  next  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Marvin  P.  Verhulst, 

MPV  :H  Executive  Secretary, 

Wisconsin  Canners  Association. 
We  are  happy  to  make  this  correction. 


FIRST  OZARK  SCHOOL  BIC  SUCCESS 

The  first  Ozark  Canners  School  held  at  Monett,  Mis¬ 
souri,  July  12th  to  15th  inclusive,  and  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  the  Ozark  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  was  very  successful  both  from  the  interest  and 
attendance.  The  sponsors  were  so  well  pleased  that 
it  is  planned  to  hold  the  School  annually. 

The  first  two  days,  July  12th  and  13th,  the  program 
consisted  of  constructive  talks  by  experts  from  the  Re¬ 
search  Departments  of  American,  Continental,  Crown 
and  Heekin  Can  Companies,  from  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  University  of  Missouri 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  representatives 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Division. 

The  third  and  fourth  days,  July  14th  and  15th,  con¬ 
sisted  of  individual  instructions  by  Research  and  Uni¬ 
versity  experts.  All  of  these  speakers  and  instructors 
expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  interest  shown  and 
the  number  in  attendance. 
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BURT  LABELERS 

are  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of  packers^  cans  in  general  use  in¬ 
cluding  ^Halls,^^  This  feature  makes  it  the  ideal  labeling 

machine  for  both  large 
iD  _ ILMK  and  small  canners 


jJ 

1 

_ 
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The  latest  model  BURT  LABELER  has  all 
the  improvements  that  make  it  an  ideal 
general  purpose  labeler  for  any  plant 

- simple,  well  constructed,  will  stand 

up  under  long  hard  runs. 

Write  for  free  folder  that 
describes  machine  fully 


BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

401  EAST  OLIVER  STREET.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


The  Lowest  Price  Efficient 
Bean  Snipper  Made  Today 

Meeting  the  demands  of  the  canning  trade 
for  a  low  cost  Bean  Snipper  which  embodies 
the  exclusive  outstanding  features  of  the 
famous  CRCO  line.  Has  the  patented  CRCO 
composition  die  cast  pockets  and  clean-cut¬ 
ting  stationary  knife  which  eliminates  crush¬ 
ing  and  excessive  “bleeding.” 

Send  for  special  prices  and  Bulletin  CBSd 


ClisUmUJer 


Comlsantf^  Ineorftorafed 
NIfiGRRtt  FfULS,  N.¥. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Offden,  Utah 

Acme  Fonndry  &  Machine  Co. 
Springdeld,  Mo. 
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CANNERS  VIEW  THE  SITUATION 

As  They  Write,  Phone  or  Tell  Us 


The  weather  continues  to  have  an  exhilarating 
effect  upon  our  jHipulation,  the  canned  foods  buyers 
and  brokers  esi^ecially,  when  it  comes  to  crop  yields. 
And  maybe  they  are  rijfht — but : 

Huck.sters  were  i)eddling  tomatoes  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  which  formerly  had  a  right  to  the 
term  “Tomato  Land”  if  it  does  not  now,  on  August  3rd, 
at  20  cents  per  quarter  peck,  or  80  cents  per  peck,  or 
$3,20  per  bushel ! — and  they  were  not  very  good  quality 
at  that.  This  may  mean  nothing  at  all  but  we  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before!  No  question,  the 
tomato  vines  “look”  fine,  but,  again,  canners  who  have 
started  packing  say  the  returns  in  cases  is  hardly  better 
than  two-thirds  on  the  average.  The  Government, 
basing  its  estimates  on  the  acreage  and  upon  normal 
behavior,  sees  it  as  do  the  dear  “peeple”. 

An  old  friend  and  experienced  canner  called  us  on 
the  phone  to  let  off  some  of  his  surprise  at  getting 
lower  yields  in  cases  of  corn  than  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  fine,  tall  corn  stalks  seen  everywhere. 
And  not  a  little  cut,  but  from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
less  than  normal.  Maybe  it’s  due  to  too  much  plant  or 
stalk  growth — too  good  growing  weather — at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  ears  and  kernels.  We  are  not  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain. 

A  writer  from  the  West  (Colorado)  shows  how  a 
chain  store  journal  is  preparing  its  members  for  a 
deluge  of  canned  foods,  at  low  prices.  This  and  many 
other  view  points  are  given  you  in  the  following. 

In  cooking  circles  and  home  classes,  one  of  the  favor¬ 
ites  of  the  day  is  up-side-down  cake,  made  with  peaches, 
pineapple  or  what  have  you.  And  it’s  mighty  nice,  as 
you  doubtless  know.  Not  a  new  idea,  but  grown  very 
popular  lately.  Maybe  our  crop  yields  are  following 
this  fashion.  A  lot  of  canners  seem  to  think  so. 

But  here  is  how  they  look  at  it : 

“Central  Virginia,  August  2,  1937. 

Gentlemen : 

A  broker  in  Detroit  said  ‘Canners  are  the  lousiest  business 
men  in  the  United  States,  or  anywhere.’  And  he  is  100  per 
cent  correct.  But  it  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  canner 
individually.  Their  associations  are  as  much  at  fault.  The 
different  canners’  associations  could  inaugurate  a  business  ser¬ 
vice  for  their  members  that  would  be  mighty  helpful.  You 
know  there  are  one  or  two  brokers  who  don’t  give  a  damn 
whether  the  canner  makes  a  dime,  just  so  they  get  theirs. 
These  one  or  two  brokers  happen  to  be  unpopular  with  the 
buyers,  and  the  only  way  they  can  make  a  sale  is  by  under¬ 
selling  the  other  brokers.  Although  the  market  is  going  along 
at  steady  prices  and  is  due  for  a  clean-up  of  stocks,  this  broker 
inevitably  forces  the  price  down  in  his  lust  to  get  his  commis¬ 
sion.  He  phones  a  buyer,  ‘How  about  a  car  of  tomatoes  at 
65  cents?’  The  shrewd  buyer  answers,  ‘The  John  Doe  Broker¬ 
age  Company  called  today  and  offered  tomatoes  at  65  cents. 
But  if  you  can  pick  up  some  tomatoes  at  62 cents.  I’ll  take 


eight  or  ten  car.s.’  This  will  mean  $600  or  $700  commission,  so 
this  broker  immediately  sets  out  to  find  these  tomatoes,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  effwt  these  prices  will  have  upon  the  market  and 
fear  it  will  put  in  the  canner’s  mind  when  he  is  offered  a  lower 
l>rice  than  has  prevailed.  In  a  day  or  so  the  general  market 
has  declined  to  62 Vi  cents,  because  the  other  brokers  have  by 
then  heard  of  these  prices.  ‘The  canners  are  the  lousiest  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  United  States,’  but  the  brokers  are  next.  The 
brokers  are  the  sellers  of  canned  foods,  and  not  the  canners. 
If  that  broker  had  told  that  buyer  he  wasn’t  interested  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  price,  then  there  still  would  have  been  a  65-cent  market. 

Here  is  where  the  canners’  associations  can  help.  They  can 
put  this  type  of  broker  out  of  business.  They  can  have  their 
members  send  in  a  report  twice  weekly,  or,  better  still,  any 
canner  that  receives  an  offer  from  a  broker  that  is  different 
than  has  prevailed,  whether  the  price  offered  is  up  or  down, 
this  canner  should  immediately  notify  the  secretary  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  secretary  in  turn  notify  all  members.  In  this 
way  the  canners  will  soon  learn  who  the  broker  is  that  first 
cuts  the  price  and  who  the  broker  is  that  first  raises  the  price. 
Then  a  broker  would  strive  to  be  the  first  one  to  raise  the 
price,  and  would  realize  that  to  be  the  first  one  to  cut  the  price 
continually  would  soon  mean  the  end  of  his  career  as  a  broker. 
In  this  way  the  cut-throat  broker  would  be  forced  out. 

It  is  not  too  late,  and  may  save  the  canners  from  bankruptcy, 
if  the  associations  would  start  doing  this  at  once. 

Let  us  have  your  opinion  in  this  matter.” 

*  *  * 

“Tidewater,  Va.,  August  2,  1937. 

From  the  middle  of  June  until  the  first  of  July  the  tomato 
crops  in  Tidewater,  Va.,  looked  like  a  million  dollars.  They 
were  picking  green  wraps  and  not  paying  much  attention  to 
the  two  weeks  of  excessively  hot  weather  or  torrential  rains  in 
many  growing  areas  (in  a  number  of  places  in  Tidewater,  Va., 
grain  cut  and  shocked  in  early  June  is  still  in  the  shocks  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  has  never,  in  all  this  time,  been  dry 
enough  to  thresh).  The  green  wrap  market  has  been  unusually 
long  and  profitable — still  shipping  from  here — and  many  pinks 
have  gone  and  are  still  going  to  nearby  markets.  Vines  stripped 
more  closely  than  many  realized.  Two  weeks  ago  the  canneries 
started  up;  when  they  saw  only  small  lots  coming  in — only 
enough  to  run  a  few  hours  a  couple  times  each  week  when  they 
should  now  be  running  every  day  full  time — the  canners  be¬ 
came  suspicious  that  their  growers  were  running  out  on  them 
and  selling  elsewhere.  A  farm-to-farm  check-up  showed  that 
the  early  crops  were  mostly  brown  stems  or  buried  in  masses 
of  grass  or  that  young  crops  looked  like  a  hen  fresh  from  the 
raintub.  This  all  happened  so  fast  that  few  realized  that  all 
the  brillant  pictures  painted  in  newspaper  and  trade  reports 
had  suddenly  faded  badly.  Posted  canners  told  the  writer  this 
week  that  they  could  not  see  nor  could  their  growers  see  over 
50  per  cent  of  cannery  prospects  visible  or  apparent  thirty 
days  ago.  The  writer  has  travelled  over  every  county  below 
Fredericksburg  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  and 
50  per  cent  just  about  tells  the  story  in  upper  Northumber¬ 
land,  Westmoreland  and  King  George  Counties — where  most 
cannery  tomatoes  are  grown  in  the  Tidewater  area.  Lower 
Northumberland  and  Lancaster  Counties  have  not  had  so  much 
rain  and  will  yield  better,  but  they  did  have  the  excessive  heat, 
and  many  tomatoes  are  ruined.  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  has 
a  badly  hit  tomato  situation  also.  We  had  that  territory  can¬ 
vassed,  and  it  is  so  reported  to  us.  We  do  know  that  we  sent 
some  graders  to  Mr.  Bier’s  school,  and  during  the  week  of  the 
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INDIANA  PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS  RANK 


FIRST 


for  ('a/taritYt  Quality,  nvfwniiaitHity  ami  l.otv  (Operating  ('oat 


*  EHicitncy  it  iht  mtatuiin)  tlick  of  v«lut 
foi  lom«lo  producti  tquipmtnl.  Tht  im- 
pofUnI  quttlion  it  NOT  how  much  it  cotIt 
but  how  much  will  it  pioducc-how  wtll 
will  it  pioduct — how  lony  will  it  3ivc  com* 
picttly  Mtitfactory  ttrvict— how  much  will 
it  cott  to  opcr«ttl  C^nnins  pUntt  art  built 
to  p4cl(  food  pioductt,  but  the  invettment  in 


them  it  m«d<  to  product  profitt.  Each 
piece  of  equipment  repretentt  invettment. 
Indiana  Pulpert  and  Finithert  yield  greater 
returnt  on  the  invettment  becaute  they  re* 
duce  the  unit  cott  and  widen  the  profit  mar¬ 
gin.  Indiana  machinet  have  greater  cap¬ 
acity,  produce  higher  quality,  are  more  de¬ 
pendable,  latt  longer  and  operate  with 
lower  cott  of  labor  and  power. 


All  Indiana  Pulpert  and  Finishers  quickly 
dis-assembled  and  completely  accessible 
for  thorough,  easy  cleaning.  No  lost  time. 
Most  sanitary. 


of  tomatoes  per  hour 


(paddle  type)  Finisher  has  cap¬ 
acity  of  50-60  gals,  per  minute 
—  a  companion  machine  for 
Colossal  Pulper. 


MENTS. 


Indiana  Pulperalso  available  in 

Standard  and  Junior  models. 

Any  Indiana  Pulperot  Finisher 
equipped  with  individual 
motor  if  desired.  Operate 
with  25%  less  h.p. 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT-COMPLETE  SERVICE 

WIRE  Your  Needs.  Every  possible  co  operation  will  be 
given  to  enable  you  to  meet  EMERGENCY  REQUIRE- 
Put  your  problems  up  to  us.  We  can  furnish  anything 


Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  available  in  smaller  cap¬ 
acity  of  30-40  gals,  per  minute.  We  manu¬ 
facture  Improved  Brush  Finisher  —  all  metal 
frame,  sanitary  construction — for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  heavily  spiced  products.  Capacity, 
20-30  gals,  per  minute. 


in  equipment,  supplies  and  accessories  for  the  tomato  products  plant. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.. 
San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO.  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative:  DON 

CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falls.  Canada. 
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A  MONEY-MAKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  ^ijc  Husker  and  Juc 
CUTTER  (both  built  by 
Rockford  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois),  or  about 
the  3uC  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-grain  Corn, 
write 
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school  the  percentage  of  culls  was  30  per  cent.  This  in  itself 
is  evidence  of  tomato  destruction  on  a  large  scale. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  fair  pack  of  tomatoes  in  Tidewater 
before  frost,  but  certainly  nothing  like  what  was  expected. 

Why  even  the  brokers  of  Maryland  that  have  been  crying 
‘Wolf’  of  tremendous  packs  admit  that  tomatoes  are  not  com¬ 
ing  in  as  expected,  and  although  buyers  would  not  raise  their 
offered  prices  they  were  sitting  up  and  showing  a  tiny  spark  of 
life.  One  or  two  more  mishaps  in  crop  conditions  or  packing 
costs  and  canners  will  be  plenty  sorry  they  have  so  many  orders 
on  their  books  covered  by  contracts  for  future  delivery. 

Mr.  Judge,  you  had  better  not  print  this,  for  most  readers 
would  say  it  was  simply  a  false  report  to  up  prices  of  canned 
foods.  Nevertheless  my  statements  are  true,  and  if  you  see 
anyone  coming  up  from  Virginia  above  the  center  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  who  has  honestly  viewed  tomato  fields  along  the 
highways — some  average  fields  should  be  in  sight — I  think  my 
views  will  be  substantiated. 

Many  Tidewater  canners  tell  us  they  haven’t  25  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  pack  at  this  time  and  early  crops  are  in  such  pitiful 
condition  they  do  not  expect  to  pack  many  after  the  middle  of 
August  since  grass  and  blight  from  too  much  rain  will  preclude 
any  additional  fruit  set.  Consequently  canners  see  nothing 
other  than  what  fruit  is  now  matured  on  the  vines.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  goodly  number  of  exceptional  fields  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  yields,  but  we  are  speaking  of  the  general  condi¬ 
tion — one  that  canners  must  rely  on  for  a  normal  pack.” 

*  *  * 

“Colorado,  July  31,  1937. 

Dear  Sir: 

You  have  been  wanting  information  on  who  was  responsible 
for  the  low  prices.  The  clipping  enclosed  hei'ewith  is  self- 
explanatory.  We  are  reliably  informed  that  the  stocks  in  Utah 
were  approximately  150,000  cases — and  we  are  not  sure  what 
date  in  July  this  estimate  was  made.  But  we  do  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  accuracy. 

This  is  only  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Chain  Store  Associa¬ 
tion  to  get  loaded  up  with  cheap  tomatoes.  We  are  passing 
this  on  to  you  for  your  information. 

We  know  conditions  in  Colorado  and  Utah  do  not  justify 
this  kind  of  information.” 

Here’s  the  clipping: 

SURPLUS  OF  TOMATOES  FEARED  IN  COLORADO 
AND  WESTERN  STATES 

With  a  bumper  tomato  crop  ripening  on  the  vine  and  a 
large  carry-over  of  canned  tomatoes  piled  up  in  ware¬ 
houses,  Colorado  and  other  Western  growers  face  a  serious 
situation,  reports  the  Colorado  Chain  Stores  Association. 

The  serious  aspects  of  the  situation  became  apparent 
when  tomato  growers  in  a  number  of  Western  States 
formed  stabilization  committees  to  study  the  problem  and 
seek  ways  and  means  of  reducing  the  heavy  surplus  of 
canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice. 

While  the  surplus  in  Colorado  is  not  as  serious  as  it  is 
in  other  Western  States,  growers  fear  that  prices  will  be 
depressed  throughout  the  region  unless  the  carry-over  of 
canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  is  moved  out  of  the 
warehouses. 

Favorable  growing  conditions  and  increased  acreage  in¬ 
dicate  that  Colorado  tomato  men  will  harvest  a  bumper 
crop  this  season.  Last  year  Colorado  growers  harvested 
22,700  tons  of  tomatoes  from  3,600  acres.  The  previous 
year  17,000  tons  were  harvested  from  3,200  acres,  and  in 
1934,  12,100  tons  were  produced  on  5,300  acres.  These 
figures,  showing  a  steady  gain  in  the  tonnage  of  tomatoes 
grown  and  harvested  each  year,  indicate  that  a  record- 
breaking  crop  will  be  taken  from  the  vines  this  year. 

The  same  situation  is  true  in  other  States  where  the 
carry-over  surplus  from  the  1936  pack  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  it  was  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  two  years. 

To  combat  this  situation  tomato  growers  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  stimulating  the  sale  of  canned  tomatoes 
and  tomato  juice  so  that  the  way  will  be  cleared  for  a 


stabilized  price  for  the  1937  crop.  Committees,  composed 
of  tomato  growers,  are  working  on  the  problem  in  several 

Western  States,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  program  can  be 

devised  that  will  bring  about  a  sharp  decrease  in  the 
carry-over  without  depressing  the  price. 

*  I|C  I|C 

“Central  Ohio,  August  2,  1937. 

I,  of  course,  read  your  paper  each  week  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  you  have  conditions  pretty  well  outlined  as  they  are. 
Your  editorials  have  been  very  good,  and  I  am  especially 
interested  in  this  week’s  issue. 

My  own  idea  is  that  the  Middle  West  is  going  to  have  a 
good  corn  crop,  possibly  somewhat  above  normal.  There  have 

been  from  three  to  five  thousand  acres  of  corn  lost  in  Ohio 

due  to  high  water.  This  has  been  a  complete  loss,  although 
the  other  acreage  looks  especially  good. 

On  tomatoes  in  particular  I  cannot  see  where  Ohio  and 
Indiana  will  have  as  large  a  pack  as  the  past  season.  Con¬ 
siderable  damage  has  been  done  by  high  water,  and  some  can¬ 
ners  have  actually  lost  25  per  cent  or  more  of  their  acreage. 

The  only  information  I  have  with  reference  to  the  tomato 
situation  in  the  East  and  the  Ozarks  is  what  I  read  and  pick 
up  from  people  that  have  been  in  these  territories.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  wager  myself,  however,  that  Ohio  and  Indiana 
will  not  have  as  many  canned  tomatoes  as  the  past  season. 

Market  conditions  are  also  about  as  you  outlined,  and  on 
good  quality  peas  we  have  found  a  ready  demand,  and  it  is 
the  poorer  quality  packs,  of  which  Ohio  has  considerable,  that 
are  being  offered  at  the  cheap  price.  Where  a  buyer  is  look¬ 
ing  for  merchandise  under  his  own  label,  or  under  an  estab¬ 
lished  label  of  any  kind,  which  he  has  had  in  the  past,  he  is 
not  interested  in  the  70-cent  peas. 

Business  has  been  somewhat  dull  with  us  the  past  month, 
although  believe  it  is  looking  upward  slightly  at  present.  Any 
time  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  with  reference  to  infor¬ 
mation,  do  not  hesitate  to  write.” 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 


UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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If  you  wish  to 

hold  your  pack 
for  higher 
prices 


You  can  raise  immediate  capital  through 
Douglas-Guardian  Field  Warehousing 


Not  necessary  to  sacrifice  part 
of  your  pack  at  low  prices 

It  is  forecast  by  a  publication  in  close  touch 
with  the  industry  that  prices  on  canned  foods  will 
be  materially  hisher  by  December. 

If  you^e  been  planning,  because  of  lach  of 
finances,  to  let  go  part  of  your  pack  to  take  care 
of  such  bills  as  raw  materials,  labor,  cans,  ship¬ 
ping  cases,  etc.,  you  can  raise  the  money  through 
field  warehousing  and  hold  on  to  as  much  of  your 
pack  as  you  decide  is  desirable. 

How  Field  Warehousing  Works 

Instead  of  selling  any  of  your  products  at  un¬ 
favorable  prices,  you  arrange  with  Douglas-Guar- 
dian  to  field  warehouse  it  and  issue  warehouse 
receipts  on  which  your  bank  will  loan  you  money 
at  a  favorable  interest  rate.  As  sales  are  made, 
and  settlements  effected,  the  warehoused  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  released.  The  whole  transacti¬ 
on  will  be  handled  with  smoothness,  despatch 
and  accuracy — in  a  manner  to  please  both  you 
and  your  banker. 


Douglas-Guardlan  Receipts 
Well  Established  with  Banks 

Several  hundred  canners  have  utilized  Douglas- 
Guardian  facilities,  during  the  past  decade,  and 
we  can  give  you  the  highest  references.  Financ¬ 
ing  through  the  medium  of  warehouse  receipts  is 
a  sound  and  accepted  basis  of  collateral  by  banks 
throughout  the  country.  Being  a  national  organ¬ 
ization,  we  are  well  established  with  banks  every¬ 
where.  We  offer  every  facility  for  the  legal  and 
speedy- arrangement  for  credit  based  on  the  field 
warehousing  of  your  finished  product  as  collateral. 

Write  or  wire  for  full  details 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  go  into  cases  and  show 
you  how  Field  Warehousing  would  help  solve 
your  financial  problem.  Through  our  twelve 
strategically  located  offices,  we  are  in  position  to 
give  prompt  attention  to  your  inquiry,  and,  if  a 
connection  is  made,  to  effect  a  field  warehousing 
set-up  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner. 

This  is  a  matter  requiring  immediate 
action.  Please  address  your  inquiry  to 
the  Douglas-Guardian  office  nearest  you. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSE  CORPORATION 

Nation-Wide  Warehousing  Service 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

1 1 8  N.  Front  St. 
FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK. 
Appleby  Bldg. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  DALLAS,  TEXAS  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  EASTON,  MD 
1 00  W.  Monroe  St.  100  Broad  St.  401  Tower  retro.  Bldg.  1 223  Commerce  Bldg.  Stewart  Bldg. 
MADISON,  WIS.,  TAMPA,  FLA.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  MEMPHIS  TENN. 
1 55  E.  Wilson  St.  416  Tampa  St.  Leader  Bldg.  Garfield  Bldg.  106  Porter  Bldg. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and,  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

GRESlNFlEn^D,  IND.,  August  1,  1937 — Green:  Normal  yield  of 
good  quality. 

HUMPHREYS,  MO.,  July  28,  1937 — Green:  Our  acreage  of  about 
50  acres  was  badly  stunted  by  early  dry  weather,  but  later  it 
has  come  out.  Will  make  about  20  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

MILAN,  MO.,  August  2,  1937 — Acreage  small,  about  100  acres. 
Yield  cut  by  drought  before  rains  came.  Doubtful  that  the 
crop  will  amount  to  very  much. 

VICTOR,  N.  Y.,  August  3,  1937 — Snap:  Being  picked.  If  we 
do  not  get  some  moisture,  they  will  not  set,  making  a  poor 
yield. 

CORN 

ABE^RDEEN,  MD.,  August  2,  1937 — Looks  very  good  at  present 
in  this  section,  but  do  not  think  the  yield  will  be  as  large  as 
last  year.  There  will  be  some  lost  acreage  due  to  low  ground 
being  washed  out  from  too  much  rain.  You  can  always  count 
more  chickens  when  you  first  put  a  setting  of  eggs  under  a 
hen  than  you  can  after  they  hatch  out,  and  crops  most  always 
turn  out  the  same  way. 

TANBnrrowN,  md.,  August  2,  1937 — Crop  looks  very  promising 
at  this  time.  Will  start  to  pack  this  week.  Have  doubled  the 
acreage  over  last  year  on  Golden  Bantam  and  planting  a  few 
acres  of  Evergreen.  Expect  yield  to  be  above  normal. 

MILAN,  MO.,  August  2,  1937 — Crop  good. 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1937 — We  have  476  acres,  95  per 
cent  of  which  appears  to  be  a  bumper  crop.  A  few  scattered 
acres  here  and  there  in  low  spots  where  water  stands  are  not 
so  good.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  looks  like  a  100  per  cent  crop, 
or  about  25  per  cent  better  than  last  year. 

VICTOR,  N.  Y.,  August  3,  1937 — Crops  in  general  are  suffering 
for  the  lack  of  moisture.  Corn  got  off  to  a  fairly  good  start, 
but  the  weather  conditions  have  not  been  too  good.  The  crop 
is  going  to  be  late,  and  some  acreage  may  be  ruined  if  we 
should  get  an.  early  frost. 

NORWALK,  OHIO,  August  2,  1937 — We  lost  considerable  acreage 
on  account  of  the  heavy  rains  and  floods  during  June,  but  most 
of  this  acreage  was  replanted.  This  will  make  the  last  of  our 
crop  rather  late,  but  with  good  weather  we  hope  to  have  a  fair 
yield  at  least  on  this  acreage.  The  condition  of  the  balance  of 
our  acreage  is  fairly  satisfactory,  although  we  do  not  look  for 
any  large  yields. 

SALINA,  OHIO,  August  2,  1937 — Acreage  is  about  same  as  in 
the  past.  The  rains  in  the  middle  of  May  held  back  planting, 
and  June  rains  resulted  in  damage  to  many  fields  and  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  root  growth  close  to  top  of  ground.  Now  entering 
period  when  season  is  ordinarily  very  dry,  and  this  root  con¬ 
dition  will  cause  considerable  reduction  in  yield  unless  rains 
are  more  frequent  than  in  ordinary  years.  Look  for  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  so-called  average  crop  at  maximum. 

SOUTH  CHARLESTON,  OHIO,  July  30,  1937 — Slightly  less  than 
normal  acreage;  prospective  yield  slightly  lower  than  normal 
year. 

DELTA,  PA.,  July  29,  1937 — Acreage  in  this  section  about  aver¬ 
age.  Have  had  plenty  of  rain  and  fodder  is  big,  but  do  not 
believe  the  yield  of  corn  will  be  as  large  as  last  season.  Too 
many  large  stalks  without  any  ears. 

SAUK  CITY,  WIS.,  August  2,  1937 — Unless  we  get  rain  within 
a  few  days  our  crop  will  be  lost.  Even  if  we  get  rain  the  crop 
cannot  exceed  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Exceptionally  tall  and 
stalky,  but  not  much  sign  of  ears. 


TOMATOES 

HUNTSVILLE,  ARK.,  August  2,  1937 — Condition  about  90  per 
cent  of  normal.  Tomatoes  cracked  on  account  of  too  much 
rain.  Acreage  small;  quality  good. 

BARGERSVILLE,  IND.,  August  2,  1937 — Having  too  much  rain. 
Cool  nights  and  Septoria  is  beginning  to  hurt.  Must  have  nor¬ 
mal  weather  for  normal  pack. 

DUPONT,  IND.,  August  3,  1937 — We  have  contracted  about  70 
per  cent  of  our  normal  acreage.  This  is  true  of  both  our  plants. 
The  vines  look  healthy  enough,  but  in  some  places  they  are 
turning  brown  and  dying  off.  The  worst  feature,  though,  is 
that  we  find  three  to  five  large  tomatoes  on  the  vine  near  the 
ground;  then  there  are  no  small  tomatoes  on  the  vine  and  only 
a  very  few  blossoms.  It  will  take  a  mighty  late  fall  to  get 
tomatoes  from  this  last  bloom,  and  at  the  best  we  cannot  make 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack.  Our  patches  are  a 
good  week  or  ten  days  late.  The  summer  so  far  has  been  cool, 
the  nights  cooler,  and  the  vines  are  still  standing  up,  where  at 
this  time  of  the  year  they  should  completely  cover  the  ground. 
We  are  still  wondering  just  how  a  lot  of  jobbers  reason  there 
will  be  a  large  pack  from  a  reduced  acreage  which  does  not 
have  the  set  of  fruit  and  are  late.  If  the  freakish  weather 
continues  there  is  an  early  fall  due. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  August  2,  1937 — Crop  is  in  very  fine  shape 
and  we  consider  prospects  about  85  per  cent.  Acreage  in  Indiana 
is  under  that  of  last  year,  but  we  look  for  a  very  good  yield, 
providing  we  have  favorable  weather  from  now  on. 

GREENFIELD,  IND.,  August  1,  1937 — Indiana  acreage  about  20 
per  cent  less  than  last  year,  with  a  crop  condition  at  least 
110  per  cent  on  August  1st.  Never  saw  the  fields  in  general 
look  so  good.  Barring  bad  weather  will  have  a  heavy  August 
pack  of  fine  quality. 

winche:ster,  ind.,  August  2,  1937 — Although  we  are  getting 
more  early  tomatoes  than  in  an  average  season,  we  are  inclined 
to  feel  a  bit  pessimistic  concerning  the  crop.  Whether  due  to 
the  cool  weather  or  to  an  early  excess  of  rain,  too  much  of  the 
grow'th  has  gone  to  the  vines  and  not  enough  to  green  tomatoes. 
Our  acreage  is  slightly  less  than  last  year. 

DENTON,  MD.,  August  2,  1937 — A  good  average  so  far  in  the 
season. 

SALISBURY,  MD.,  August  2,  1937 — Above  average  crop  for  can¬ 
ning  because  of  few  wrapped. 

TANEYTOWN,  MD.,  August  2,  1937 — Crop  looks  about  normal 
at  this  time.  Same  acreage  contracted  as  last  year. 

HUMPHREYS,  MO.,  July  28,  1937 — We  have  about  250  acres, 
and  they  are  looking  good  right  now  and  are  well  advanced; 
now  look  like  about  a  normal  yield.  Expect  to  start  packing 
about  August  10th. 

MILAN,  MO.,  August  2,  1937 — Acreage  is  a  little  above  average 
in  Sullivan  County.  Prospects  for  a  crop  are  good.  Plenty  of 
rain  and  moisture.  Only  danger  seems  to  be  with  grasshoppers. 
Acreage  of  around  600  or  700  acres  in  this  county  divided  be¬ 
tween  three  factories. 

WEST  PLAINS,  MO.,  July  29,  1937 — Conditions  are  better  than 
they  have  been  for  the  past  two  years.  Tomatoes  have  not  been 
cultivated  very  much.  Fruit  has  begun  to  ripen. 

MODELTOWN,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1937 — Coming  along  as  well  as 
could  be  expected. 

NEW  WESTON,  OHIO,  August  2,  1937 — Have  just  returned  from 
a  survey  of  our  acreage  and  find  the  prospect  very  discouraging. 
In  the  first  place  we  cut  our  acreage  20  per  cent  of  last  year, 
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Avoid  Trouble 
During  the  Packing 
Season 

Arrange  now  -  for  comprehensive  in¬ 
surance  protection  which  will  pro* 
vide  the  right  coverage  at  all  times  ■ 
for  the  minimum  cost. 


D 

D 


CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WAKNER,  Incoiporated 
S40  N.  Michigan  five..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


_ 


-Artistic 

lAMLS 
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Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON  ILLINOIS 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Kindly  send  full  details  and  quote  on  an  A-B  Hot  Water  Exhauster  for 

-  cans  of - with  capacity  of^ - - - 

(size)  (product)  (quantity) 

cans  per  hour. 

(Name)  . 

(Address)  . A-B-lOl-T 
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SELECTING  A  DISTRIBUTOR 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


READER  in  Wisconsin  writes: 

“Last  spring  our  road  man  suggested  we  appoint 
as  a  distributor  in  a  good  size  market,  a  jobber  travel¬ 
ing  no  men  but  one  who  sells  only  to  members  who  pay  a 
yearly  fee  for  their  buying  privilege.  The  wholesaler’s  phone 
salesmen  however  ought  to  be  able  to  initiate  many  sales  of 
even  a  new  line.  There  is  another  wholesale  grocer  in  the 
same  town  who  travels  men  and  who  is  anxious  to  have  our 
line.  At  present  though,  this  second  jobber  does  not  have 
the  standing  in  the  market  that  the  first  one  has.  Ought 
I  to  take  the  chance  and  appoint  as  our  distributor  the  whole¬ 
saler  having  only  desk  men?” 

Personal  experience  has  shown  the  writer  that  a 
grocery  house  having  only  inside  salesmen  will  not  put 
over  a  new  line  as  rapidly  as  will  the  jobber  traveling 
men.  Common  sense  indicates  this.  In  the  first  place, 
retailers  calling  at  the  jobbing  house  or  phoning  orders 
have  their  minds  made  up  as  to  at  least  the  major  items 
in  the  order.  They  are  usually  hurried  when  on  the 
phone  or  in  the  office  and  as  a  result,  salesmen  are  cut 
short  whenever  they  attempt  to  increase  the  order  laid 
out.  Then  too,  salesmen  talking  over  a  phone  are  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  in  comparision  to  those  calling  on 
the  trade  in  person.  One  of  the  first  rules  of  selling  is 
that  you  must  induce  your  prospect  to  handle  your 
samples  if  possible.  Their  appearance  often  clinches 
sales,  their  eye  appeal  at  least  secures  attention  in 
many  cases.  Appetite  or  the  sense  of  weight  or  im¬ 
pression  of  value  may  be  appealed  to  and  sales  made  in 
this  way  that  could  not  be  negotiated  over  the  wire. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  create  favorable  sales  support 
in  a  house  having  no  traveling  men,  once  it  is  secured 
it  will  function  very  effectively  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
job  of  our  reader  then  is  to  get  the  salesmen  of  the  first 
house  so  enthused  over  his  line  that  they  will  auto¬ 
matically  think  of  it  when  the  random  inquiry  for  so 
and  so  is  made.  In  such  a  case,  the  road  men  have  an 
important  duty  to  perform.  They  should  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  start  the  customer  on  the  line  but  in  addition, 
ought  to  contact  key  retail  dealers  in  the  interest  of  the 
line. 

Late  in  the  winter  I  saw  for  the  first  time  samples 
of  a  breakfast  fruit  juice  that  seemed  as  if  it  might 
take  the  market  into  which  it  was  to  be  introduced,  by 
storm.  Some  purchases  were  made,  a  very  little  resale 
work  was  attempted  and  the  product  allowed  to  follow 
its  natural  sales  course.  The  other  day  a  leading  de¬ 
partment  store  called  the  distributor  and  asked  for  a 
shipment  of  fifty  cases.  This  was  more  stock  than  the 
jobber  carried  and  no  sales  were  made. 

Last  winter  when  the  jobbers’  buyers  and  salesman- 
agers  accepted  the  product  and  placed  their  initial  order 
was  the  time  to  have  prepared  for  the  special  sales  the 


department  store  later  wanted  to  stage.  Readers  of 
this  column  regularly  know  we  have  never  condoned 
“high-spotting”  of  the  trade  but  there  are  cases  where 
it  is  a  good  thing  if  someone  in  a  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  does  know  where  the  leading  outlets  in  a  market 
are  located.  In  the  case  of  the  breakfast  juice  I  have 
cited  the  representative  from  the  coast  was  in  town  for 
several  days,  but  leading  retailers  were  not  visited,  the 
jobbing  order  was  taken,  a  retail  man  from  the  local 
office  of  the  broker  was  asked  to  see  some  good  possible 
retail  customers  when  the  goods  reached  the  warehouse. 
All  this  was  done,  then  the  factory  man  went  away  and 
was  not  again  on  hand  until  all  matters  we  have  been 
discussing  had  been  cleared  up  and  filed  in  the  file  of 
“finished  business.” 

The  fact  the  man  was  in  town  several  days  points  the 
way  in  all  such  cases  when  the  factory  man  has  a  little 
time  to  spare.  It  should  be  his  job  to  contact  leading 
retail  grocers,  learn  their  wishes  and  attitude  in 
connection  with  the  new  product.  In  many  instances 
local  preferences  must  be  consulted  and  conciliated 
until  the  article  you  are  selling  becomes  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Circumstances  alter  cases  but  I’ll  wager  dollars 
to  doughnuts  that  if  the  factory  man  had  ever 
inquired  when  placing  the  account  about  the  pos¬ 
sible  leading  outlets,  better  still,  if  he  had  contacted 
them  you  would  have  seen  double  and  triple  the  amount 
of  goods  shipped  by  this  time  of  the  year  by  the  canner 
working  the  trade  for  future  business. 

Better  still  you  would  have  seen  the  department  store 
ordering  the  goods  it  needed  for  sale,  for  future  de¬ 
livery,  they  would  have  been  on  hand  when  wanted  and 
the  total  sales  in  the  market  for  the  season  would  have 
increased.  In  other  words,  if  you  or  the  canner  in  Wis¬ 
consin  who  wrote  the  letter  we  have  quoted,  have  a  field 
man  or  men  and  will  have  them  look  after  the  initial 
sales  work  for  the  jobber  who  has  only  desk  men,  and 
then  have  this  first  work  with  key  accounts  followed  up 
when  the  first  shipments  arrive  for  distribution,  the 
jobber  not  calling  on  the  retail  trade  will  have  a  pretty 
good  chance  to  put  the  line  over.  However,  you  must 
not  look  for  strong  unaided  sales  support  from  the  job¬ 
ber  unable  to  give  it  to  you. 

If  the  jobber’s  traveling  men  has  no  private  label  line 
to  complicate  matters  and  your  prospective  sales  are  to 
be  made  under  your  factory  label,  I’d  sell  my  goods  to 
the  buyer  who  can  in  turn  post  a  sales  force  about  these 
new  offerings  and  then  see  to  it  they  go  out  and  get  the 
business.  You  may  tell  me  the  jobber  selling  without 
outside  salesmen  sells  for  less  than  his  competitor  but 
such  sales  tactics  do  not  always  get  the  business.  Good 
personal  sales  efforts  on  the  trade  are  always  more 
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effective  than  the  words  of  sales  bulletins  and  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  phone  salesmen  to  put  over  their  offerings. 

One  angle  of  the  prospective  allotment  of  the  account 
has  not  been  discussed  so  far.  That  is  the  possibility 
of  the  jobber  who  has  no  salesmen  on  the  trade  having 
the  support  of  a  voluntary  advertising  group.  If  such 
is  the  case  and  this  group  will  agree  to  stock  and  adver¬ 
tise  the  line  regularly,  then  the  sponsoring  wholesaler 
rates  the  account  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Local 
advertising  of  a  factory  labeled  canned  food  promotes 
its  sale  not  only  in  the  group  but  beyond  it  among 
dealers  buying  from  a  common  wholesaler  but  who  are 
not  members  of  the  voluntary.  Get  this  aid  to  sales 
establishment  and  plus  it  with  what  the  buyer  can  do 
in  weekly  sales  bulletins  together  with  the  united 
efforts  of  the  desk  men  to  sell  the  line  and  eventually 
you  will  see  your  line  selling  well.  Other  things  being 
equal,  place  your  account  with  the  wholesaler  enjoying 
the  support  of  a  voluntary  group. 

After  your  line  has  been  given  to  the  first  mentioned 
jobber  you  will  need  to  check  closely  for  a  while  to  see 
that  no  other  competitive  product  enters  the  field  and 
is  offered  at  a  price  decidedly  lower  than  the  one  at 
which  yours  moves.  For  instance,  you  may  be  the 
packer  of  a  line  of  better  than  usual  extra  standard 
tomatoes.  You  price  them  at  a  level  you  feel  is  fair  to  all 
concerned  and  later  you  learn  the  buyer  feels  his  trade 
demands  a  label  to  sell  competitively.  Such  a  line  may 
be  stocked  and  in  the  hands  of  a  house  selling  on  a  price 
basis  you  will  find  that  your  goods  stay  in  the  ware¬ 
house.  Here  again  you  will  notice  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  house  with  salesmen  calling  on  the  trade  and 
one  without. 


Geared  to  High  Speed  .  .  . 
MASTERBILT  for  Long  Life 


HANSEN 

Corn  and  Liquid 

FILLER 


If  your  appointed  distributor  has  a  fair  percentage 
of  his  trade  calling  in  person  for  their  orders,  let  your 
field  man  station  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  jobbing 
house  in  order  that  he  may  assist  the  men  on  the  desks 
when  they  are  securing  first  distribution  of  goods 
ordered  and  delivered  to  the  jobber  for  inital  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  such  cases  the  efforts  of  the  man  you  have  on 
the  job  will  not  only  move  goods  to  the  trade  but  his 
contact  with  the  house  salesmen  will  help  impress  the 
virtues  of  your  line  on  them.  If  the  jobber  has  a  volun¬ 
tary  group  of  retailers  it  may  be  that  they  attend  in 
quite  large  numbers  regular  meetings  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  current  problems  and  the  examination  of  newly 
arrived  goods.  Every  meeting  of  this  kind  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  further  introduction  of  your  goods. 
In  any  case,  your  man  ought  to  see  the  members  of  the 
voluntary  group  even  if  he  has  to  call  on  them  in  their 
stores  in  order  that  he  may  acquaint  them  with  sales 
facts  in  connection  with  your  line.  After  these  visits 
have  been  made,  you  may  send  him  to  other  markets 
and  your  introductory  job  has  been  well  done. 

Summarizing,  the  wholesale  house  traveling  no  men, 
must  have  all  the  sales  assistance  you  can  give  to  it. 
If  you  are  depending  solely  on  your  jobbers  doing  a 
sales  job  without  any  help  from  your  office,  you  had 
better  leave  you  account  whenever  possible  in  the  hands 
of  jobbers  with  salesmen  on  the  street.  They  are 
needed  today  as  never  before,  when  new  lines  are  to 
be  introduced. 


Progressive  canners  go  for  the  distinctive  features  of 
this  truly  modern  filler  in  a  hig  way.  It’s  the  smallest, 
simplest  filler  ever  built;  yet  has  the  enormous  capa¬ 
city  of  200  cans  per  minute!  What’s  more,  you’ll 
appreciate  these  points:  The  Hansen 
7-Pocket  Filler  is  valveless — no  valves, 
plungers,  slides,  or  cut  off  plate.  No 
overflow  when  filler  stops.  No  leaking 
or  spilling  of  corn — enclosed  cylinders 
and  pistons  prevent  this  loss.  Corn 
never  foams  even  at  highest  speed  — 
and  you  can  adjust  fill  while  filler 
runs  at  full  speed.  Get  this  depend-  jjyou  also  fill  whole 

able — foolproof — long  life  filler  NOW!  grain  com,  your  new 
,,  .  •  1  1  •  1  I  I  model  Hansen  Pea 

Also  furnished  with  cooker  tank.  Filler  is  ideally  adapt¬ 

ed  to  the  product. 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 

California  Representative;  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO., 
206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 

905  First  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 
Tri-State  Representative:  WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Delaware 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


DR.  E.  F.  KOHMAN,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
associated  with  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  has  joined  the  Research 
staff  of  Campbell  Soup  Company  at  Camden,  New 
Jersey. 

CROCKETT  CANNING  COMPANY,  Crisfield,  Maryland, 
has  been  incorporated  by  F.  P.  Crockett,  A.  R.  Crockett 
and  R.  R.  Riggin  with  a  capital  of  100  shares  of  $100 
par. 

STOCK  OF  THE  Farallone  Packing  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  is  being  offered  in  an  issue  to  residents  of 
California.  This  concern  was  organized  in  1935  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  reduction  of  sardines  and  later  entered  the 
sardine  canning  field.  It  disposed  of  60,000  cases  last 
year  and  plans  to  pack  100,000  cases  this  year.  Further 
expansion  is  planned  to  enable  it  to  crush  nuts,  seeds 
and  copra. 

• 

FROSTED  SEALED  PRODUCTS  is  building  a  quick  freezing 
plant  for  peas,  corn,  berries  and  fruit  at  Sumner, 
Washington,  at  a  cost  approximating  $35,000.  Officers 
of  the  company  are  E.  D.  Robins,  President;  Marvin 
Knoblauch,  Vice-President;  and  F.  W.  Mattson,  Treas¬ 
urer. 

• 

J.  WELLER  COMPANY,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio,  has  installed 
a  new  wagon  and  truck  scale  of  30  ton  capacity,  9x30 
ft.  platform,  also  built  a  new  brick  scale  house  which 
houses  the  time  clock  and  new  chemical  laboratory.  A 
large  unloading  platform  to  facilitate  the  speedy  un¬ 
loading  of  tomatoes  has  also  been  built. 

• 

CANNERY  WORKERS  UNION,  local  20,852  at  San  Jose, 
California,  has  accepted  a  5  per  cent  pay  increase  after 
long  negotiations. 

FALL  CREEK  CANNING  COMPANY,  Pendleton,  Indiana, 
has  filed  certificate  for  dissolution  with  the  Marion 
County  Recorder. 

THE  DESERT  CITRUS  Products  Association,  Tempe, 
Arizona,  will  engage  in  the  production  of  citrus  juice 
upon  completion  of  equipment. 

EDWARD  J.  MACKABEN,  formerly  associated  with 
Squire-Dingee  Company,  has  become  general  manager 
of  Lutz  &  Schramm  Company,  Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of 
sales  and  manufacturing.  A.  E.  Slessman  has  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  Lutz  &  Schramm  to  give  his  en¬ 
tire  time  to  sauer  kraut  manufacture  as  head  of  the 
Fremont  Kraut  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


H.  c.  CAMIEN,  District  Manager  of  Crown  Can  Com¬ 
pany  in  St.  Louis,  is  proudly  displaying  a  bronze  medal 
which  he  received  for  his  prowess  in  making  a  hole-in- 
one  at  the  Westborough  Country  Club  on  Wednesday, 
July  21st.  With  him  were  three  canners  from  Illinois 
and  Iowa.  One  of  them  remarked  that  “Camien  should 
receive  a  crown  for  the  shot”  while  another  said  that 
“Considering  the  business  he  was  in,  it  should  not  be 
a  trick  for  him  to  hit  the  bottom  of  the  can.” 

DAVID  E.  COOK  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Caar  Can¬ 
ning  Company  at  Redkey,  Indiana. 

IRVING  H.  GRANICHER,  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  will 
make  a  trip  to  Mexico  shortly,  thanks  to  holding  the 
winning  ticket  in  a  drawing  at  his  neighborhood 
theatre. 

• 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY’S  district  offices  have  been 
moved  from  Grand  Rapids  to  the  company’s  plant  at 
Holland,  Michigan.  C.  A.  Barton  continues  as  District 
Manager. 

FRANK  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  Franksville,  Wisconsin, 
has  begun  an  addition  to  the  plant,  which  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  be  the  largest  cabbage  handling  factory  in 
the  world.  The  addition  is  300  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide,  destined  to  meet  every  modern  need  and  will  be 
the  last  word  in  the  handling  and  slicing  of  cabbage  for 
the  manufacturing  of  Sauer  Kraut.  New  equipment 
has  been  purchased  from  the  Kraut  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pittsburgh,  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
handle  300  to  400  tons  of  cabbage  daily.  The  new 
plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  to  permit  the  handling  of  the  fall  crop. 

• 

TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND  for  their  labels,  Gamse  Litho¬ 
graphing  Company  has  just  completed  installation  of 
another  large  offset  press,  the  second  within  a  year. 
These  in  addition  to  the  company’s  battery  of  high¬ 
speed  lithographic  presses  greatly  increase  label  pro¬ 
duction  facilities.  During  1936  several  other  machines 
were  installed,  including  cutting  machines  and  the 
very  latest  type  of  bronzing  machine.  Commenting  on 
the  company’s  business  with  canners,  Mr.  Herman 
Gamse,  President,  said:  “Gamse  labels  can  be  found 
among  canners  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
Business  is  very  good  with  us  at  the  present  time.” 

• 

E.  J.  NUSBAUM,  Taneytown,  Maryland,  has  installed 
a  line  of  corn  canning  machinery  for  the  packing  of 
fancy  whole  grain  corn. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  o/  can  sizes 


RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
A  FEWEST  PARTS 


“/t  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chlsholm-Ryder  Comply,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Eterlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 


I  NCORPORATE.D 

DESIGNERS  '  <  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


Five  years  to  develop  this  new  Continuous  Vegetable 
Peeler  —  but  results  justify  every  minute  of  research 
and  development. 

This  new  machine  peels  vegetables  faster  and  better; 
normal  capacity  is  two  tons  per  hour.  It  peels  them 
uniformly  and  to  shape,  giving  far  less  waste  and 
naturally  increased  yield.  Trimming  costs  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  reduced. 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  does  a  bigger  job  at 
less  cost,  because  all  through  its  design  and  develop¬ 
ment,  economical  use  in  today’s  canning  plant  was 
kept  uppermost  in  mind. 

If  you  want  a  smoother  finished  product,  a  higher  yield 
per  ton  and  more  profits  at  the  end  of  the  season,  mail 
the  coupon  today ! 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprauue-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  iU. 

Please  send  me 

□  Full  Details  of  the  New  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 


Address 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


BOOSTING  SALMON  SALES 

UCCESS  attending  the  cooperative  advertising 
campaign  of  the  salmon  canning  industry  thus  far 
is  expected  to  result  in  considerably  more  dis¬ 
tributor  support  for  this  merchandising  drive  during 
the  marketing  season  for  the  1937  pack. 

The  industry’s  fall  merchandising  campaign  this 
year  will  be  built  around  the  celebration  of  the  1937 
pack,  and  will  be  known  as  the  “59th  New  Pack  Festi¬ 
val.”  This  idea,  conductors  of  the  campaign  feel,  offers 
considerable  publicity  opportunity. 

A  full  line  of  store  merchandising  material  is  now 
in  preparation  for  the  fall  selling  campaign.  Three 
display  units  are  to  be  produced — first,  an  overhead  or 
window  banner,  21  inches  wide  by  18  inches  deep,  fea¬ 
turing  a  “King  Neptune”  illustration  and  carrying  the 
usual  space  for  the  dealer  to  insert  his  price.  Second 
is  a  related  sale  poster,  for  use  on  floor  or  counter 
stacks  of  canned  salmon.  This  also  carries  space  for 
prices  on  canned  salmon  and  the  related  items  included 
in  the  “Festival  menu” ;  salad  dressing,  Roquefort 
cheese,  soup,  pimiento,  and  lima  beans.  The  third  unit 
will  be  a  “Festival”  can  topper  price  piece  featuring 
the  King  Neptune  design.  This  piece  is  similar  in  de¬ 
sign  to  the  can  toppers  used  during  the  recent  Lenten 
and  Summer  drives. 

Consumer  messages  on  canned  salmon  will  be  in 
excess  of  21,000,000  during  September  and  October. 
It  is  expected  that  the  corporate  grocery  chain  systems, 
voluntary  groups,  wholesale  grocers,  individual  re¬ 
tailers,  and  other  organized  groups  in  grocery  distribu¬ 
tion  will  cooperate  with  the  salmon  industry  in  insur¬ 
ing  the  success  of  the  coming  selling  campaign.  This 
season’s  drive  opens  under  auspicious  circumstances, 
with  carryover  stocks  of  salmon  virtually  at  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point,  and  distributors  in  a  receptive  frame  of 
mind  because  of  the  generally  satisfactory  profit  levels 
earned  during  the  past  year  on  salmon  volume. 

FROZEN  FOOD  COMPETITION 

ANNERS,  and  wholesale  distributors  of  canned 
foods  as  well,  are  studying  with  close  interest 
the  increasing  competition  for  canned  foods 
which  has  developed  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  cold 
processed  food  products,  both  in  bulk  and  in  individual 
packages. 

While  General  Foods  Corporation  is  best  known  in 
the  so-called  “frozen  foods”  field,  there  are  numerous 
other  companies  engaged  in  the  same  line.  Canners 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  have  been  experimenting 
with  sharp-freeze  fruits  for  the  past  few  years,  and 


increasing  interest  in  this  end  of  the  business  is  evident 
this  year. 

Insofar  as  competition  with  the  so-called  table  sizes 
of  canned  food  is  concerned,  that  is,  the  No.  Is,  2s, 
21/2S,  and  3s  sizes,  the  frozen  food  line  is  as  yet  a 
minor  factor.  Rapid  expansion  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  a  general  line  of  vegetables,  berries,  and  fish, 
however,  promises  to  step  up  the  tempo  of  competition 
in  this  line  with  the  passing  years,  and  it  appears  un¬ 
questionable  at  this  time  that  frozen  foods  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  importance  in  the  preserving  field. 

The  rapid  development  of  sharp-freeze  fruits, 
barreled,  promises  definitely  sharp  competition  with 
No.  10  canned  fruits  as  time  passes.  Large  restau¬ 
rants,  hotels,  institutions,  bakers,  etc.,  are  all  show¬ 
ing  more  inclination  to  take  on  these  lines,  and  this 
increasing  volume  will  necessarily  make  itself  felt  in 
the  sale  of  No.  10  fruits. 

Packers  of  cold  pack  berries  this  season  have 
encountered  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  their  de¬ 
liveries  from  the  growers,  and  this  promises  to  be  a 
continued  source  of  irritation,  contracts  with  both  the 
grower  and  the  grower’s  wife  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  However,  this  condition  applies  likewise  to 
deliveries  for  regular  canning  in  cases  where  the  fresh 
fruit  market  runs  far  beyond  the  contract  price  on 
acreage  under  contract. 

The  frozen  food  industry,  of  course,  is  still  relatively 
in  its  infancy.  Any  number  of  factors  may  develop, 
however,  the  principles  underlying  this  division  of 
the  preserving  industry  are  fundamentally  sound,  and 
both  canners  and  their  distributors  must  reckon  with 
this  new  branch  of  the  trade  as  a  definite  force  in  the 
future. 

CHAINS  LEASE  MILK  PLANTS 

HE  trade  read  with  interest  reports  this  past  week 
that  the  Van  Camp  Milk  Co.  has  leased  two  of  its 
plants  to  corporate  chain  organizations.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  evaporated  milk  factory  at  Angola,  Ind.,  has 
been  leased  to  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  which  will  increase  the  annual  production  of 
the  plant  from  550,000  to  approximately  1,000,000 
cases.  The  lease  runs  for  three  years  with  a  renewal 
option. 

First  National  Stores,  with  headquarters  in  Boston, 
has  leased  the  Van  Camp  plant  at  Sawyer,  Wis.,  on 
substantially  the  same  terms.  The  capacity  of  the 
Sawyer  plant  is  approximately  600,000  cases  annually. 

In  some  quarters  of  the  trade,  where  the  belief  had 
been  expressed  that  the  large  chains  would  either  sub- 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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How  to  be 

sure  of  youf 


We  have  just 
published  four 
new  circulars 
describing  sweet 
corn  hybrids. 
W rite  for  your 
copies  today.  ■ 


Experience  has  been  our  greatest  teacher  .  .  . 
now  it  is  your  greatest  safeguard. 

For  34  years  we  have  been  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  seeds.  We  have  graded  and  selected,  re¬ 
graded  and  reselected,  colors  and  shapes  and 
flavors  and  high  yielding  qualities. 

Now  we  have  a  complete  line  of  dependable  seeds  for  particular 
canners  and  picklers.  Now  you  can  benefit  by  our  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Specify  Woodruff  Seeds. 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

at  your  service  for  Quick  Shipment 

CANNING  MACHINERY 


for  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Citrus 
Fruits,  Seafoods 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  EQUIPPED 
Write  For  Catalogue  No.  600 


Robins  Improved  Stringless 
Bean  Cutter 


Robins  Standard  Retort 


Robins  Rotary 
Pea&  Bean  Washer 


Chisholm-Ryder  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 

Strinsless  Bean  Pregrader 

Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


Robins  Perforated  Crates 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  MATTERS 

Questions  and  Answers 

From  the  Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 


As  another  service  to  its  readers,  the  Canning  Trade  each 
week  will  give  authoritative  answers  to  questions  on  the 
Social  Security  law.  By  special  arrangement  with  Luther 
Becker,  Manager  of  the  Social  Security  Board  office  at 
300  Court  Square  Building  in  Baltimore,  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Board  has  consented  to  pass  on  the  accuracy  of  answers 
to  questions  on  Social  Security,  which  may  be  asked  by  em¬ 
ployers,  employees,  and  others,  through  the  Canning  Trade. 
Address  inquires  to  The  Editor,  the  Canning  Trade  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore.  Answers  will  be  given  here  in  the 
order  in  which  the  questions  are  received.  This  is  an 
informational  service  and  is  not  legal  advice  or  service. 
In  keeping  with  Social  Security  Board  policy  names  will 
not  be  published. 

Editor. 


16.  QUESTION — I  go  to  business  school  and  work  in  a  cafe¬ 
teria  for  my  meals.  I  don’t  get  any  pay.  Should  I  get  an 
account  number  and  give  it  to  my  employer? 

16.  ANSWER — Although  you  do  not  receive  any  wages  in 
cash,  your  meals  constitute  wages  under  the  Social  Security  law. 
Your  work  in  a  cafeteria  is  not  an  excepted  employment.  You 
should,  therefore,  have  a  social  security  account  number.  Keep 
your  account  card,  as  you  will  use  the  same  number  for  the 
rest  of  your  life,  but  make  your  number  known  to  your  employer. 

17.  QUESTION — I  filed  an  SS-5  application  in  March  of 
this  year.  I  moved  away  and  never  received  my  number.  Do  I 
have  to  file  another  application? 

17.  ANSWER — You  should  file  another  SS-5  application. 
Get  the  application  from  your  post  office  or  nearest  Social 
Security  Board  field  office.  In  answering  question  14  on  this 
form  be  sure  to  state  clearly  that  you  filed  an  SS-5  in  March 
with  the  post  office  to  which  you  sent  it,  and  state  that  you  did 
not  receive  a  number  in  response  to  that  first  application. 

18.  QUESTION — In  filling  out  SS-5  for  an  account  number 
what  name  do  I  give  in  answer  to  question  10,  which  asks  my 
mother’s  full  maiden  name? 

18.  ANSWER — Your  mother’s  full  maiden  name  was  her 
full  name  before  she  was  married  and  her  maiden  name  does 
not  include  her  married  name.  For  example:  if  her  name  was 
Mary  Ellen  Smith  before  she  was  married  to  your  father,  you 
would  give  her  name  as  Mary  Ellen  Smith  and  not  as  Mary 
Ellen  Smith  Jones,  or  any  other  variation  or  combination  of 
the  surnames  Smith  and  Jones.  Your  father’s  name  is  no  part 
of  your  mother’s  maiden  name. 

20.  QUESTION — We  read  the  copy  of  June  14th  of  your 
magazine.  The  write  up  entitled  “Seasonal  Workers  Must  be 
Registered  Under  Social  Security  Act.”  Could  you  tell  us 
anything  regarding  the  rules  governing  this  law?  They  claim 
we  must  pay  one  per  cent  on  all  wages  paid  to  individuals 
during  1936,  providing  we  employ  eight  or  more  persons  for 
twenty  or  more  weeks.  Are  any  officers  or  directors  figured  in 
if  they  do  not  receive  any  wages? 

20.  ANSWER — Two  Titles,  or  parts,  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  provides  for  taxation.  One  of  these  is  Title  VIII.  This  is 
the  section  of  the  Act  which  provides  that  the  employer  shall 
deduct  an  income  tax  from  the  wages  of  his  employee  and  pay 
to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  the  amount  deducted,  plus 
an  equal  excise  tax  levied  on  the  employer.  Title  VIII  of  the 
law  applies  to  an  employer  of  one  or  more  persons,  any  one  of 
whom  engages  in  an  employment  which  is  not  specifically 


excepted  by  Title  VIII.  Taxes  levied  under  Title  VIII  do  not 
apply  to  wages  paid  employees  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

It  is  important  that  employers  and  employees  do  not  confuse 
Title  VIII  with  Title  IX,  which  is  the  other  taxing  part  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Title  IX  imposes  an  excise  tax  on  employers  of  eight  or  more 
persons.  It  imposes  no  tax  on  employees.  The  tax  applies  to 
all  employments  except  those  specifically  excepted  under  Title 
IX.  It  begins  at  one  per  cent  on  wages  for  employment  during 
the  calendar  year  1936;  it  is  two  per  cent  for  employment  during 
1937;  and  three  per  cent  after  December  31,  1937. 

Title  IX  applies  throughout  the  country.  It  provides,  however, 
that  each  State  may  enact  an  unemployment  compensation  law 
suitable  to  its  local  conditions.  It  provides  for  approval  of  State 
Laws,  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  as  a  part  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  program  to  combat  the  evils  of  unemployment,  and  sets 
forth  certain  minimum  conditions  which  must  be  met  before 
approval  may  be  given.  Employers  in  a  State  having  an  ap¬ 
proved  unemployment  compensation  law  are  permitted  to  credit 
against  the  tax  due  the  Federal  Treasury,  under  Title  IX,  the 
amount  of  the  State  unemployment  compensation  tax,  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  this  Federal  tax. 

Within  the  general  limits  fixed  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
State  laws  differ  in  various  respects. 

Your  inquiry  comes  from  Wisconsin.  Presumably  you  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  law  of  that  State.  Wisconsin  has 
what  is  known  as  an  employer  reserve  type  of  law.  It  applies 
to  the  employer  of  eight  or  more  employees  within  each  of 
eighteen  weeks. 

State  laws  are  administered  by  State  agencies.  The  Wiscon¬ 
sin  law  is  administered  by  an  Industrial  Commission  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Detailed  information 
about  the  Wisconsin  law  may  be  obtained  from:  Paul  A. 
Rausenbush,  Director,  Unemployment  Compensation  Depart¬ 
ment,  Industrial  Commission,  137  East  Wilson  Street,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Officers  and  directors  of  corporations  are  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Informational  material  may  be  obtained  by  you  from  your 
nearest  Social  Security  Board  office  in  Wisconsin. 

21.  QUESTION — Must  an  employee  be  employed  contin¬ 
uously  during  a  five-year  period  to  qualify  for  old-age  benefits? 

21.  ANSWER — No.  One  day’s  gainful  employment  in  each 
of  five  different  calendar  years  in  any  employment  not  speci¬ 
fically  excepted  under  Title  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  five-year  minimum  requirement. 

22.  QUESTION — Are  wages  from  all  types  of  work  included 
for  Federal  old-age  benefits? 

22.  ANSWER — No.  Wages  for  certain  specified  services  are 
not  counted  in  the  computation  of  benefits. 

23.  QUESTION — Will  monthly  Federal  old-age  retirement 
benefits  be  paid  to  everyone  after  age  65? 

23.  ANSWER — No.  In  order  to  receive  monthly  old-age  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  from  the  Federal  Government  at  the  age  of 
65,  individuals  must  have  been  employed  in  at  least  five  different 
calendar  years  after  1936  in  what  might  be  termed  “industry” 
and  “commerce”,  and  their  wages  from  such  employment  must 
be  a  total  of  at  least  $2,000. 

24.  QUESTION — May  an  individual  buy  Federal  old-age  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  from  the  Federal  Government? 

24.  ANSWER — No.  The  Federal  old-age  retirement  benefits 
are  not  purchasable. 
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■WEBER  w 

INERJOINT. 


THE  SEAMLESS  CORRUGATED  CONTAINER 


•  Seamless  Joint 

•  No  Tape 

•  No  Stitches 


•  End  Load  Rigidity 

•  Pilferage  Proof 

•  Ideal  for  Advertising  Copy 


•  Warehousing  Economies 

•  Vertical  Grain  Construction 

•  Horizontal  Corrugations 


3500  RICHMOND  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


7^^  MDHE 

BECAUSE  ND  TIME  LOST  FDR 
ADJUSTING  TROUBLESOME  FARTS 


O  For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  ior  this  machine  -  a  universal  filler  and 
briner  that  can  be  adopted  without  troublesome  parts  for  filling,  syruping  and 
brining. 

#  By  removing  only  one  slip  pin  in  each  valve,  no  tools  necessary,  you  can  re¬ 
move  the  entire  valve  mechanism  and  have  nothing  remaining  but  a  clean  tank. 

#  There  are  two  types  of  can  feeds;  one  to  take  cans  from  fillers  for  brining  or 
syruping,  the  other,  a  chute  type  of  can  feed  to  take  the  empty  cans  for  filling  with 
liquid.  Discharge  disks  are  made  of  two  types:  the  finger  type  to  direct  connect  to 
high  speed  closing  machines,  and  the  disk  type  to  dischorge  into  exhaust  boxes,  etc. 
These  machines  hove  operated  over  two  hundred  cans  per  minute  without  spill. 

#  The  Berlin  Chapman  Fluid  Filler  and  Syrupers  ore  made  in  seven,  ten,  fifteen 
and  twenty  valves  machines,  so  os  to  cover  a  wide  range  from  the  highest  speeds 
desirable  to  the  relatively  lower  speeds. 

#  Available  in  two  classes;  all  stainless  steel  or  nickel  or  of  bronze  tinned  and 
fittings.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  IS  POCKET  FILLER  AND  SYRUPER 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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FOR  CROWN  CANS  .  .  . 


PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937 

so/rf  f.o.b.  Philadeiphia,  Baltunore, 
St.  Louist  Houston,  Madison  and 
other  seieUod' points. 


USERS  of  cans  need  dependable  service.  And  Crown 
Can  is  making  sure  that  they  get  it.  Although  a  tremen¬ 
dous  demand  for  Crown  Cans  has  resulted  from  this 
company’s  methods  of  doing  business,  adequate  plant 
capacity  has  been  provided  to  meet  all  commitments  for 
this  season.  Production  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  Crown  Can  Plants  are  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
most  efficient  can-making  machinery. 

Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer  you  many  advantages.  A 
representative  will  give  you  details  without  obligation. 


CROum  Gin  Gomping  •  PHibRiitbPRiH,iii 


DIVISION  OF  CROWN  CORK  &  SEAL  COmK 


//  / '/ 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

you  FIGURE  IT  OUT— As  of  July  1st  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  issued  the  quarterly  canned 
foods  stock  report,  and  which  you  have  seen  and 
read  about,  but  have  you  analyzed  it?  Canners’  hold¬ 
ings  of  peaches  and  pears  are  so  small  they  can  be 
passed  up,  to  give  attention  to  the  canners’  holdings 
of  the  vegetables.  Here  are  those  figures,  just  as 
given : 

TOTAI.  CANNKRS’  STOCKS.  SOLD  AND  UNSOLD,  FOUR  SELECTED 
CANNED  VEGETABLES 


Numbfi- 

Ci)nini(i(lity  of  Firms  April  1  July  1  April  1  July  1 

Ri  prest  nUd  1936  1936  (a)  1937  1937  (a) 

Cases  all  Sizes 

I'.as  .  29.7  .7,833,942  2.620,203  2,731,4.77  1.720.540 

Corn  .  289  4,708.741  1,968,409  2,628,701  999,606 

Tomatoes  .  1,360  4,646,724  1,887,732  3,291,210  2,507,046 

Green  and  Wax  Beans .  511  902,078  305,789  419,115  74.791 


(a)  Old  I'arh  stocks  only  as  of  these  dates. 

They  say  that  figures  won’t  lie,  but  that  liars  will 
figure,  so  let’s  get  busy.  295  pea  canners,  about  all  of 
them,  reported  holdings,  as  of  April  1st,  1936,  of 
5,833,942  cases,  the  residue,  evidently  from  the  pack 
of  1936  of  previous  years.  The  1935  pea  pack  was 
24,698,633  cases,  so  that  this  shows  good  distribution. 
During  that  period  2’s  standard  Alaskas  ranged  from 
$1.00  down  to  70  cents.  By  July  of  that  year  they  had 
moved  nearly  3,000,000  cases. 

On  April  1st,  1937,  these  same  canners  reported  as 
on  hand  only  2,731,457  cases,  but  by  July  1st,  ’37,  had 
moved  only  about  1,000,000  cases,  a  difference  of  two 
million  cases,  less  than  the  year  before,  though  the  ’36 
pea  pack  had  totalled  only  16,552,816  cases.  Prices 
ranged  from  65  cents  to  90  cents.  So  at  lower  prices, 
with  a  pack  but  two-thirds  the  year  before,  distribu¬ 
tion  was  off  66-/^  per  cent.  Moral :  Smaller  pack,  lower 
prices,  lessened  demand? 

If  the  1937  pea  pack  reaches  the  24,000,000  mark, 
as  some  are  saying,  and  if  history  repeats  itself,  as 
it  is  said  it  does,  then  with  the  increased  pack,  we 
should  have  increased  demand,  higher  prices  and  an 
improved  market  for  canned  peas.  Somehow  we  just 
can’t  believe  that  demand  has  fallen  off.  The  high 
prices  of  fresh-picked  stuff  are  forcing  more  and  more 
users  to  canned  vegetables,  and  peas  ought  to  have 
their  full  share.  It  just  does  not  “gee”  for  us. 

In  corn  they  report — and  again  it  is  almost  all  the 
corn  canners — as  of  April  1st,  1936,  4,708,741  cases, 
out  of  the  ’35  pack  of  21,471,417  cases,  but  by  July 
1st,  ’36,  this  had  been  reduced  to  1,968,409  cases, 
another  distribution  of  nearly  three  million  cases.  On 
April  1st,  ’37,  they  had  1,147,155  cases  and  by  July 
of  that  same  year  this  was  reduced  to  802,958  cases, 
out  of  a  corn  pack  in  1936  of  but  14,621,189  cases., 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  pea  situation,  and  leaving  a 
very  light  carryover  into  the  1937  corn  pack.  But 


again  consumption  was  apparently  off  between  April 
and  July,  1937.  What  killed  the  consumption  on  these 
two  leading  staple  vegetable  packs  this  year?  Don’t 
seem  natural. 

And  then  comes  tomatoes.  The  1935  pack  of 
canned  tomatoes  amounted  to  26,984,642  cases,  but 
by  April  1st,  1936,  there  remained,  as  reported  by 
1,360  tomato  canners,  again  the  vast  majority  of  them 
all,  but  4,646,724  cases.  By  July  ’36  this  had  been 
reduced  to  1,887,732  cases,  another  consumption  of 
approximately  three  million  cases.  Then  came  the 
pack  of  ’36,  amounting  to  24,208,740  cases,  and  this, 
together  with  the  carryover  was  reduced,  by  April 
1st,  ’37,  to  3,291,210  cases.  But  by  July  1st  same  year 
these  canners  reported  as  on  hand  2,507,046  cases,  a 
distribution  of  only  about  700,000  cases  against  a 
three-million-case  distribution  a  year  before.  Better 
business,  more  money,  increased  consumption  and — 
and  no  diminution  of  holdings  in  canners’  hands! 
Howcum?  Something  badly  in  need  of  demonstration 
here. 

THE  MARKET — It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  the  popular  consumption  of  these  staple  canned 
vegetables  had  suddenly  fallen  off  to  the  extent 
apparently  shown  above — to  25  per  cent  in  canned 
tomatoes,  for  instance,  of  what  it  steadily  showed  for 
two  years  and  more  up  to  April  1st,  1937.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  actually  higher,  not  lower,  but  unquestionably 
buying  from  first  hands  has  fallen  off  during  these 
three  months.  What  does  that  mean?  The  ’37  mar¬ 
ket  began  with  approximately  26  million  cases  of 
tomatoes  (2  million  carryover,  24  million  pack)  and 
in  9  months  there  were  used  up  23^/^  million  cases, 
leaving  the  2l^  million  indicated  above.  There  has 
been  no  speculation  in  any  quarter,  all  hands  buying 
only  as  needed.  The  result  must  be,  then,  if  the  figures 
are  correct,  that  by  this  time  all  hands  must  be  at 
record  low  ebb  on  supplies,  all  hands  except  the  canners 
who  hold  this  small  amount  as  carryover.  And  in  fact 
this  week’s  buying  shows  the  urgent  need  of  goods. 
Market  prices  are  dragging  on  the  bottom  but  opera¬ 
tors  say  there  is  a  stronger  feeling.  Everyone  believes 
there  will  be  big  packs,  but  can  they  be  big  enough  to 
fill  the  neglected  past  3  months’  buying  and  still  keep 
up  with  consumption  so  well  that  present  low  prices 
will  continue?  We  do  not  think  so. 

The  situation  reminds  us  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  Business 
had  been  bad  for  more  than  a  year  and  prices  were 
low,  but  with  war  declared,  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
things  and  prices  went  lower  and  lower — during  the 
first  few  months.  Then  prices  began  to  mount  as 
the  world  came  to  its  senses,  and  record  highs  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  record  lows.  But  nobody  seemed  to  feel 
that  he  had  acted  foolishly  in  throwing  goods  away. 
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And  so  it  is  today.  The  war  in  China  will  not  call  for 
any  amount  of  canned  foods,  but  it  will  have  its  effects 
on  the  trade  of  the  world.  With  all  business  as  good 
as  it  is,  this  is  no  time  for  low  prices.  The  boom  will 
come  this  winter;  wait  and  see.  This  applies  to  the 
entire  list  of  canned  foods.  We  used  tomatoes  merely 
as  an  example. 

Fortunately  the  vast  majority  of  canners  are  not 
selling,  and  most  canners  have  sold  very -lightly  of 
futures,  all  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
And  they  would  be  foolish  to  sell  at  present  market 
prices.  To  do  so  would  run  them  into  bankruptcy. 
Supply  men  see  the  folly  of  forcing  such  sales  and  are 
not  the  blame.  We  doubt  even  that  the  bankers  are 
forcing  sales  at  these  prices.  Warehouses  are  ready 
and  willing  to  take  the  goods  and  to  advance  enough 
to  see  the  herd  pressed  through.  There  remains  only 
the  controlled,  that  galaxy  which  steadily  sold  canned 
tomatoes  all  season  at  621/2  cents  when  others  were 
selling  at  70  cents  to  TTVo  cents  and  80  cents.  You 
know  them.  The  market  must  not  be  steered  by  such. 
It  is  time  this  were  ended. 

With  the  canners  busy,  crops  growing  and  prospects 
of  good  business  in  all  general  lines,  the  outlook  is 
bright  for  an  earlier  arrival  of  better  market  condi¬ 
tions  than  might  ordinarily  be  expected. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Routine  Buying  —  Awaiting  Outcome  of  Packs  —  Asparagus 
Firm — To  Continue  Peach  Advertising  —  Tomatoes  Continue 
Weak  —  New  Pack  Standard  Peas  Going  Rapidly  Into  Con¬ 
sumption  —  Crop  Damage  Boosts  R.  S.  P.  Cherries. 

New  York,  August  6,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Continued  reports  indicating 
probable  large  canned  foods  pack  totals  for  the 
current  year  are  having  the  effect  upon  buyers 
locally,  and  volume  of  business  this  week  was  again 
along  routine  lines.  From  the  price  standpoint,  the 
market  situation  was  without  appreciable  change,  and 
distributors  were  limiting  spot  purchases  to  small  lots 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  their  immediate  jobbing 
requirements. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  have  received  somewhat 
of  a  jolt  with  the  naming  of  tentative  fruit  prices  this 
season,  and  buying  programs  are  now  in  process  of 
readjustment.  In  the  case  of  a  few  fruits,  notably 
berries  and  cherries,  there  has  been  a  moderately  active 
demand,  based  on  reports  indicating  sharp  cuts  in 
pack  totals  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
On  the  general  line  of  fruits,  however,  it  is  expected 
that  buyers  will  continue  to  go  slow,  and  the  same  holds 
true  of  vegetables,  beyond  current  forward  commit¬ 
ments.  While  many  buyers  continue  bearish,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  notwithstanding  indicated  larger 
pack  totals  on  many  lines,  higher  labor  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  costs  play  an  important  part  in  determining 
values  this  year.  Thus,  prices  which  appear  high  at 
this  time  may  look  cheap  later  on. 


COHOE  SALMON  QUOTED— Some  interest  de¬ 
veloped  this  week  in  offerings  of  new  pack  ocean- 
caught  cohoe  salmon,  which  came  through  from  Seattle 
on  the  basis  of  $1.25  for  quarter  ovals,  $1.35  for  flat 
halves,  and  $2.35  for  flat  ones,  guaranteed  against 
formal  opening  prices,  when  named.  The  market  for 
other  grades  of  salmon  continued  generally  quiet,  with 
buyers  still  disposed  to  refrain  from  taking  on  Alaska 
reds  at  $2.50,  in  the  belief  that  $2.35  will  prove  pos¬ 
sible  later  on. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — An  unusual  situation  has  de¬ 
veloped  with  California  fruit  cocktail  this  season,  with 
the  report  that  some  canners  who  have  been  quoting 
low  prices  on  new  pack  have  changed  assortments, 
using  minimun  quantities  of  the  higher-priced  fruits  to 
cut  their  packing  costs.  This  has  led  to  a  move  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  establishment  of  definite  Federal  mini¬ 
mum  standards,  it  is  understood.  The  market  is  cur¬ 
rently  showing  a  firmer  tone,  with  Coast  canners  quot¬ 
ing  fancy  at  $1.30  for  Is,  $1.70  for  2s,  $2.25  for  2i/>s, 
and  $7.50  for  10s,  all  inside  prices  and  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

ASPARAGUS — ^With  the  exception  of  isolated  in¬ 
stances,  where  full  assortments  are  not  involved,  the 
market  for  California  new  pack  asparagus  has  shown 
marked  firmness  during  the  past  week.  Canners  who 
had  been  offering  at  discounts  from  posted  lists  are 
now  understood  to  be  back  again  at  list,  buying  during 
the  period  of  concession  granting  have  taken  large 
quantities  from  first  hands. 

CONTINUE  PEACH  DRIVE — Coast  reports  state 
that  canners  and  growers  of  cling  peaches  will  renew 
their  advertising  program  for  the  new  season,  calling 
for  grading  and  providing  for  canning  only  No.  1 
grade  clings  and  assessments  of  50  cents  per  ton  each 
on  growers  and  packers  to  finance  the  ad.  drive. 
According  to  spokesmen  for  the  growers,  advertising 
campaigns  and  cooperative  sales  drives  by  distributors 
have  so  increased  consuming  demand  for  canned 
peaches  that  the  domestic  market  this  year  will  absorb 
at  least  1,000,000  cases  more  than  last  season.  This 
estimate,  if  borne  out,  will  lend  strength  to  the  market 
and  tend  to  offset  recent  declines  in  export  buying  of 
canned  peaches.  A  similar  compact  proposed  lor  the 
canned  pear  industry  fell  through  when  California  in¬ 
terests  found  it  impossible  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
growers  and  canners  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  Southern  pack  has 
again  moved  lower  to  meet  1937  pack  quotations. 
Offerings  of  prompt  shipment  2s  at  60  cents  are  more 
general,  while  3s  have  eased  to  90-95  cents  and  spot 
10s  can  be  bought  for  prompt  shipment  at  $2.75  and 
upward.  Reports  from  the  midwest  note  correspond¬ 
ing  softness  in  prices  for  Indiana  and  Ohio  packs. 

PEAS,  CORN — There  were  no  important  develop¬ 
ments  reported  on  these  staples  during  the  week.  Chain 
store  distributors  continue  to  push  out  new  pack 
standards  at  low  prices,  and  it  is  evident  that  much 
of  the  surplus  of  low  grades  will  be  liquidated  if  the 
market  continues  to  hold  at  present  levels  of  around 
70  to  75  cents  at  the  canneries.  The  chains  have  been 
selling  these  peas  freely  at  3  cans  for  25  cents,  and  this 
has  brought  about  a  considerable  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion.  Interest  in  spot  corn  is  lagging,  and  buyers  are 
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Hamackek  YLhjeK 
PoiUtK  Units. . . 


DRASTICALLY  REDUCE  POWDER 
COSTS  AT  VINER  STATIONS 

Records  of  average  fuel  cost  show 
that  a  viner  can  now  be  driven  with 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gcisoline  per 
hour.  When  the  station  is  shut  down, 
of  course,  the  fuel  bill  stops. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  cure  espe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement 
for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

n  nut  in  t  lit  r  s  of  V  tmirs,  \'tnvr  Feeders,  Einsilage  Distrihutors  and  C  hittn  Ad  fusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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studying  closely  reports  of  impending  large  yields  of 
canning  corn  as  a  guide  to  their  further  operations  on 
new  pack. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES  JUMP — Crop  damage  resulting 
from  recent  storms  has  brought  about  an  increase  in 
quotations  for  red  sour  pitted  cherries  at  Eastern  can¬ 
neries.  No.  2s  are  5  cents  higher  at  $1.35  per  dozen, 
with  10s  showing  an  advance  of  25  cents  per  dozen  to 
an  inside  of  $6.75,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SARDINES — Continued  reports  of  price  cutting  on 
new  pack  have  tended  to  slow  down  trading,  with 
buyers  seeking  the  “inside”  before  placing  additional 
business.  While  quarter  keyless  oils  are  quoted  at 
$2.75  to  $2.80,  f.  o.  b.  Maine  canneries,  it  is  no  secret 
that  considerable  business  has  been  done  at  $2.70,  and 
some  sales  made  as  low  as  $2.60  per  case.  Until  the 
market  shows  some  sign  of  stabilization,  buyers 
naturally  are  following  a  cautious  policy  which,  trans¬ 
lated  into  market  activity,  means  curtailed  business. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Happy  Birthday — industrial  Business  Showing  Large  Profits — 
Market  Dull,  Showing  a  Buyer’s  Advantage — Interest  in 
New  Packs — Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  6,  1937. 

APPY  BIRTHDAY — Congratulations  are  cer¬ 
tainly  in  order.  Volume  60,  No.  1  of  The 
Canning  Trade,  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 
Then,  too,  your  worthy  publication,  Mr.  Judge,  has 
not  deserted  its  ideals.  The  other  day  we  read  the 
following,  which  seems  appropriate  in  your  case: 

“Youth  is  not  a  time  of  life — it  is  a  state  of  mind. 
It  is  a  temper  of  the  will,  a  quality  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  vigor  of  the  emotions.  It  is  a  freshness  of 
the  deep  springs  of  life.  Youth  means  a  predominance 
of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the  appetite  of  adventure 
over  the  love  of  ease. 

This  often  exists  in  a  man  of  fifty  or  more  more  than 
in  a  boy  of  twenty. 

Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  living  a  number  of 
years.  People  grow  old  by  deserting  their  ideals.” 

BUSINESS  PROSPECTS— Here  are  more  news¬ 
paper  headlines: 

“Westinghouse  Profits  Largest  Since  1929. 

Marshall  Field  Earning’s  Best  in  Eight  Years. 
Steel  output  in  Unseasonal  Expansion. 

Rock  Island  Railroad  Income  Soars. 

Deere  Pays  First  Dividend  on  Common  Stocks 
since  1931. 

Proctor  &  Gamble’s  Earnings  Largest  on  Record. 
July  Rail  Income  Exceeds  1936. 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Net  for  Half  Year  Expands. 

Link  Belt  Profit  Up  Sharply.” 

And  in  the  face  of  it,  the  canners  wallow  in  the 
depths  of  a  depressed  market.  It  doesn’t  seem  just 
right,  does  it? 

THE  MARKET — Little  or  no  change  has  occurred 
during  the  week  under  review.  Everyone  that  you 
contact  agrees  that  it  is  a  buyer’s  market. 


PEAS — Wisconsin  canners  are  attempting  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff — cleaning  up  the 
border-line  standard  grades  and  holding  firm  on  the 
standards,  extra  standards  and  fancies. 

The  so-called  cheap  peas  represent  cheap  quality 
and  are  either  substandard  (should  be  labeled  that 
way  at  least)  or  close  to  the  line.  On  good  standards 
the  market  rules:  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  sieve 
Alaskas  at  75  cents  factory;  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3 
sieve  Alaskas  at  85  cents  factory.  The  best  posted 
authorities  say  that  there  is  a  broadening  demand. 

TOMATOES — Further  weakness  has  been  regis¬ 
tered.  Sales  of  No.  2  tin  full  standard  Indiana  toma¬ 
toes  have  been  made  at  70  cents  delivered  Chicago,  with 
No.  2(o  Indiana  standards  at  95  cents  delivered. 

A  few  canners  will  begin  the  new  season  within  the 
next  few  days,  but  the  first  runs  will  be  limited  and 
it  will  probably  be  the  18th  or  20th  of  this  month 
before  canners  will  get  into  reasonable  production. 
The  market  on  new  packing  continues  quiet  with  little 
or  no  call.  Some  No.  2  Indiana  standards,  season 
.shipment,  etc.,  are  offered  at  70  cents  factory. 

CORN — This  Sucker  State  has  been  waging  a  con¬ 
test  with  Iowa  over  which  has  the  tallest  corn.  Farmers 
have  taken  up  the  refrain  of  the  Illinois  Anthem  and 
are  now  singing: 

“By  thy  rivers  gently  flowing, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 

There  we  find  the  tall  corn  growing, 

Illinois — 

Comes  a  rustle  on  the  breeze. 

Swaying  .stalks  as  tall  as  trees, 

Corn.stalks  tickling  clouds  with  ease, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 

Say,  can  I-o-way  match  the.se, 

Illinois? 

Not  without  thy  wondrous  glories, 

Illinois,  Illinois, 

Where  the  cornstalks  soar  ten  stories, 

Illinois — ” 

The  market  remains  unchanged  with  No.  2  spot 
standard  corn  available  at  75  cents  factory.  On  new 
pack,  most  canners  are  withdrawn. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  cry  is  heard 
from  both  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  that  rain  is  needed. 
Dry  weather  has  hurt  wax  beans.  Most  canners  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  book  additional  quantities  against  the 
coming  pack. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  local  trade  are  pur¬ 
chasing  sparingly  at  the  opening  prices  as  announced 
last  week.  California  canners,  almost  to  the  man  say 
that  they  will  soon  withdraw  and  advance;  that  it  is 
absolutely  neces.sary  for  them  to  do  so  in  order  to 
make  even  a  fair  or  narrow  profit. 

SHRIMP — Opening  prices  on  Fall  pack  have  been 


made  and  these  range: 

No.  1  Small  Shrimp . $1.40  to  $1.50 

No.  1  Medium  Shrimp .  1.50  to  1.55 

No.  1  Large  Shrimp .  1.60  to  1.65 


These  prices  f.  o.  b.  Gulf  Points.  Legal  fishing  will 
start  next  week. 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION— This  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government  has  been  so  prominent  in  the 
trade  press  of  late  that  the  following,  which  appeared 
in  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association,  might  prove  to  be  a  timely  reminder  for 
the  readers  of  this  column: 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  the  best  friend 
the  small  business  man  has  in  Washington.  It  has 
stood  for  fair  business  practices  and  against  predatory 
monopolies.  It  has  been  non-political,  the  law  estab¬ 
lishing  it  providing  that  not  .  more  than  three  of  its 
members  shall  be  of  any  one  party.  It  has  been  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  politicians  in  power,  for,  holding 
their  positions  for  long  overlapping  terms,  its  members 
have  been  able  to  resist  pressure  and  do  their  duty  as 
they  have  seen  it.” 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Fishing  Rodeo  Stops  Shrimping  Operations — Federal  Inspection 
Boom  to  Industry — Packing  Okra. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  6,  1937. 

ODEO  —  The  Fall  shrimp  canning  season  is 
scheduled  to  start  in  this  section  on  Augu.st  10, 
and  while  all  is  in  readiness  for  operation  of  the 
canneries,  yet  production  will  be  handicapped  in 
Alabama,  as  also  in  Mississippi  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  on  account  of  the  Alabama  Deep  Sea  Fish¬ 
ing  Rodeo,  which  takes  place  in  Mobile,  off  Dauphin 
Island  on  August  9,  10  and  11. 

This  event  takes  place  here  every  year  and  it  is  the 
largest  held  on  the  Gulf  coast.  It  brings  sports  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  a  general  good  time  is 
indulged  by  those  that  attend. 

Prizes  are  offered  for  the  different  varieties  of  fish, 
such  as  Tarpon  (Silver  King),  Spanish  Mackerel,  King 
Mackerel,  Blue  Fish,  Red  Fish,  Cavalla,  Sheephead, 
etc.  All  fish  have  to  be  caught  from  boats  and  with 
hook  and  line. 

Entertainment,  such  as  music,  refreshments,  fish- 
fry  and  dance,  takes  place  at  Fort  Gaines  every  night 
during  the  Rodeo. 

I  Every  shrimp  boat  that  is  large  enough  to  go  out 

in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  chartered  for  the  Rodeo,  which 
ties  up  production  of  shrimp  in  Alabama  waters  and 
Mississippi  for  the  three  days. 

Mississippi  is  not  handicapped  as  badly  as  Ala¬ 
bama,  because  only  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  shrimp 
boats  are  hired  in  the  Alabama  Fishing  Rodeo. 

It  is  reported  that  shrimp  are  showing  up  in  the 
bay  in  good  quantity  and  are  of  fairly  good  size,  so 
it  is  hoped  that  once  the  canning  season  opens,  it  will 
proceed  without  interruption. 

The  market  is  bare  on  canned  shrimp  and  shipments 
will  go  out  as  fast  as  put  in  the  cans. 

FEDERAL  INSPECTION— A  good  many  of  the 
canneries  in  this  section  are  Federal  inspected  ones, 
which  enables  them  to  put  out  a  certified  pure  food 
product. 

A  government  inspector  is  on  duty  at  the  plant  to 
inspect  and  pass  on  every  lot  of  shrimp  received  at 


the  cannery  and  also  supervises  the  canning  of  same, 
so  a  strictly  sanitary  product  is  turned  out  by  the 
certified  canneries. 

Of  course,  this  inspection  slows  down  production 
to  some  extent  and  a  certified  plant  can  not  turn  out 
as  many  canned  shrimp  as  one  that  is  not  certified, 
but  the  results  obtained  from  certification  are  so  great 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  near  future  all  shrimp 
canneries  will  be  Federal  inspected. 

At  present,  the  cost  of  the  government  inspection 
service  is  paid  by  the  cannery,  which  adds  considerable 
to  the  overhead  of  the  plant,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in 
years  to  come,  this  inspector  will  be  furnished  by  the 
government  free.  In  fact,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  during  a  previous  Congress  for  the  furnishing 
of  this  service  free  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
shrimp  canneries,  but  the  appropriation  of  this  bill, 
like  others  was  killed  by  the  filibustering  of  the  late 
Senator  Huey  Long  of  Louisiana. 

OKRA — The  canning  of  okra  is  proceeding  at  a 
fair  clip  and  the  product  turned  out  is  first  class  in 
every  respect. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ; 
$1.15  for  No.  21/2,  and  $3.75  for  No.  10. 

Whole  okra  is  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.50  for 
No.  10,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Okra  and  tomatoes  are  the  same  price  as  whole  okra. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

More  Activity — Peach  and  Salmon  Prices — Salmon  Moderately 
Priced — Canners  Withdrawing  on  Pineapple — Prune  Prices 
Withdrawn — Labor  Agreement. 

San  Francisco,  August  5,  1937. 

HE  MARKET — Rather  more  activity  is  being 
noted  in  canned  foods  this  week,  the  result  of  the 
bringing  out  of  tentative  prices  on  cling  peaches 
by  some  of  the  leading  interests,  the  naming  of  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  Alaska  red  salmon,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  wage  and  hours  agreement  between  canners  and 
cannery  workers.  Costs  in  most  lines  are  becoming 
fairly  well  known  and  complete  lists  should  shortly 
be  available. 

PEACHES — Tentative  opening  prices  on  cling 
peaches,  guaranteed  against  formal  opening  prices 
when  named,  were  brought  out  last  week  by  such 
firms  as  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  and  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co.  Prices 
for  buyer’s  label,  unlabeled  and  firm  labels  other  than 
featured  brands  were  published  last  week. 

Advertised  brands  carry  the  usual  increase.  No. 
214s  being  priced  at  $1.65,  No.  2  Tails  at  $1.25;  No.  1 
Tails  at  $1.0714,  buffet  at  70  cents  and  No.  10s  at  $5.50. 

SALMON — Opening  prices  on  a  few  items  in  new 
pack  Alaska  salmon  have  made  their  appearance  and 
are  generally  in  line  with  those  quoted  for  spot  fish  in 
recent  weeks.  They  are  less  than  some  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  opening  prices  and  represent  the  desire  of  leaders 
to  keep  prices  within  reasonable  bounds  and  consump¬ 
tion  in  step  with  the  pack.  The  prices  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  for  its  Alaska  Packers’ 
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Association  brands  of  Alaska  red  salmon  and  Del 
Monte  and  featured  brands  of  Alaska  red  sockeyes 
are  $2.50  a  dozen,  and  for  No.  2  flats,  $1.70.  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  are  quoting  identical  prices  on  their 
featured  brands  of  these,  along  with  a  price  of  $2.75 
for  No.  1  flat  Alaska  reds,  $2.25  for  No.  1  tall  Chinooks, 
$2.40  for  No.  1  flat  Chinooks  and  $1.55  for  halves. 
This  firm  is  also  quoting  Rosedale  medium  reds  at 
$1.90  for  No.  1  tails,  $2.05  for  No.  1  flats  and  $1.25 
for  flat  halves.  These  prices  are  for  delivery  not  later 
than  December  1,  1937.  The  California  Packing 
Corporation  is  advising  the  trade  that  the  1936  supply 
of  red  salmon,  consisting  of  carryover  from  1935  and 
the  pack  of  1936,  has  been  sold.  It  also  suggests  that 
it  is  the  consensus  of  well  informed  opinion  that  the 
supply  of  red  salmon  for  the  year  starting  August  1, 
will  be  approximately  450,000  cases  less  than  for  the 
preceding  year. 

PINEAPPLE — Much  interest  continues  to  be  shown 
in  Hawaiian  pineapple  with  some  of  the  large  packing 
interests  already  withdrawn  on  many  items.  One  of 
the  largest  has  already  scratched  fourteen  items  off 
the  list  and  on  some  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
accept  any  more  business  until  next  spring. 

PRUNES — Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co.,  which 
brought  out  opening  prices  on  Italian  prunes  some 
time  ago  on  the  basis  of  $1.35  for  fancy,  has  with¬ 
drawn  on  these.  Other  packers  have  come  out  with 
lower  quotations,  despite  higher  costs  than  last  year 
and  the  uncertainty  of  a  normal  packing  season. 

PEACH  AGREEMENT — A  marketing  order  for 
California  cling  peach  growers  and  canners  has  been 
approved  by  A.  A.  Brock,  State  Director  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  made  effective  August  4.  Only  No.  1  cling 
peaches  may  be  canned  this  year  and  a  cling  peach 
advisory  board  will  be  created  to  aid  the  director.  A 
fund  of  about  $245,000  will  be  spent  in  advertising 
California  cling  peaches  and  promoting  their  sale. 

LABOR  —  Two  months  of  negotiations  between 
northern  California  cannery  operators  and  A.  F.  of  L. 
representatives  were  climaxed  during  the  week  with 
an  agreement  for  60,000  workers.  The  base  rate  for 
men  has  been  increased  from  50  to  52  cents  an  hour, 
that  for  women  from  40  to  421/2  cents  an  hour  and 
piece  work  from  421/^  to  44  cents.  The  agreement 
provides  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  women  at  straight 
time,  10-hour  day  for  men  at  straight  time  during 
the  peak  season,  with  men  and  women  working  eight 
hours  per  day  during  off-peak  seasons. 

Those  whose  memory  or  experience  is  short,  and 
who  so  loudly  declare  that  never  before  has  the  in¬ 
dustry  been  menaced  by  so  many  labor  disturbances, 
might  harken  back  to  1917.  From  the  file  of  a  San 
Francisco  daily  of  July  28,  1917,  we  glean  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “With  the  San  Jose  fruit  cannery  strike  spread¬ 
ing  to  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  threats  by  the  San 
Jose  strike  pickets  to  arm  themselves  today  resulted 
in  citizens  and  authorities  there  appealing  to  the  War 
Department  for  Federal  troops.  As  a  result  of  the 
spread  of  the  strike,  the  California  Fruit  Canners 
Association  here  was  crippled  by  the  walkout  of  500 
employees  and  simultaneously  at  the  Griffin-Skelley 
cannery  at  Oakland  police  with  drawn  revolvers  re¬ 
pelled  a  rush  of  150  strikers.” 


CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

then  the  rains  in  July  destroyed  about  40  per  cent  of  our  acre¬ 
age.  As  the  outlook  is  now  we  will  pack  only  40  per  cent  of 
last  year. 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO,  August  2,  1937 — Crop  conditions  in  North¬ 
western  Ohio  are  not  so  bright  as  they  might  be.  Have  had 
excessive  rains,  high  winds  and  some  hail.  Do  not  figure  our 
percentage  to  be  as  high  as  that  of  last  year. 

DELTA,  PA.,  July  29,  1937 — Acreage  normal.  Vines  look  good, 
but  not  much  fruit  set  at  the  present  time.  Some  heavy  rains 
killed  part  of  the  early  blossom,  but  blossom  for  main  part  of 
the  crop  now  coming. 

DELTAVILLE,  VA.,  August  2,  1937 — Acreage  normal,  but  consid¬ 
erable  wilt  now  appearing.  Cannot  possibly  get  over  75  per 
cent  pack  as  compared  with  1936.  Our  guess  is  that  Northern 
Virginia  will  not  pack  as  many  tomatoes  in  1937  as  were  packed 
last  year. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

GRiaiNFiEJLD,  IND.,  August  1,  1937 — Pumpkin:  Prospect  is  good. 

MILAN,  MO.,  August  2,  1937 — Spinach :  Small  crop. 

WEST  PLAINS,  MO.,  July  29,  1937 — Blackberries:  Have  had  the 
best  crop  in  years.  This  section  canned  about  ten  cars,  with 
Horvell  County  canning  about  fifteen  cars.  Season  is  over. 

MODELTOWN,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1937 — Peas:  Situation  in  this 
part  of  the  State  was  very  disappointing.  We  were  unable  to 
get  the  peas  in  the  ground  on  account  of  the  wet  weather,  and 
after  they  came  up  we  had  another  rain  that  turned  them  all 
yellow. 

Cherries:  Very  poor  on  account  of  wind  whip  and  scald. 

MARKESAN,  wis.,  August  2,  1937 — Peas:  Finished  packing  on 
July  20th.  Yield  of  ninety  cases  per  acre  on  Alaskas.  Heat 
and  lice  interfered  considerably  with  the  Sweet  pack.  Yield  of 
fifty-five  cases  per  acre  on  Sweets. 

SHIOCTON,  wis.,  August  2,  1937 — Cabbage:  Crop  as  originally 
set  very  near  to  normal  acreage.  Stand  fair  to  good  at  present, 
but  growing  conditions  have  been  poor  and  a  great  deal  of 
damage  has  been  done  by  worms.  Need  rain  very  badly.  Esti¬ 
mate  present  conditions  about  85  per  cent  normal. 

• 

WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

stantially  expand  their  own  manufacturing  operations 
or  place  output  contracts,  to  avoid  restrictions  laid 
down  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  current  deals 
involving  leases  of  the  two  large  evaporated  milk 
plants  are  believed  to  be  the  first  steps  in  that  direction. 

The  fact  that  the  two  chains  have  closed  three-year 
leases  on  the  Van  Camp  plants,  it  is  remarked,  indi¬ 
cates  that  little  apprehension  is  felt  regarding  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  success  for  legislation  which  Congressman 
Wight  Patman  has  been  working  on,  designed  to 
segregate  the  operations  of  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  Reasoning  along  the  same  lines,  it  might 
be  pointed  out  that  this  evident  trend  of  corporate 
chains  to  enter  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business 
on  a  larger  scale  scarcely  lends  substance  to  the  theory 
which  has  been  held  by  some  trade  interests  that  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  is  unconstitutional  and  is  slated 
to  be  “knocked  out”  when  pending  litigation  involving 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  enforcement  interpre¬ 
tations  reaches  the  higher  courts. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 


AGICIDE 

108  N.  Water  Street 


LABORATORIES 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


EUistern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

HiKh 

Low 

HiKh 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal.  No.  2^ . 

2.96 

3.06 

LarKe,  No.  2Vj . 

3.06 

3.15 

Medium,  No.  214 . 

2.96 

3.06 

Green  Mam..  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.76 

2.85 

LarKe,  No.  2 . 

2.76 

2.86 

Tips.  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.86 

2.95 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.76 

2.85 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.66 

2.76 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.60 

BAKED  BEANS 

.55 

.60 

.57^ 

.60 

No.  2Vj  . 

.95 

1.26 

.90  ■ 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

4.26 

3.50 

3.60 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.05 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

5.26 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.77  Vi 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.60 

4.00 

4.25 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.76 

4.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

7.60 

7.76 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

. 

i-iiiii 

. . 

. 

. 

No.  10  . 

. . 

. 

1  i-iiii 

III! 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Wtllll 

. 

No.  10  . 

. 

•rriftf 

. 

. 

. 

Fancy  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

.95 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.90 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.  ...  , 

No.  10  . 

6.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

••••a*. 

•  •••••a 

—  T— 

aaaaaaa 

No.  10  . 

....... 

a.aM« 

aaaaaaa 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

aaaaaaa 

aaaaaM 

aaaaaaa 

Nn  in  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.85 

.87Vi 

.76 

.77V2 

No  10  . 

4.35 

4.60 

3.76 

4.00 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

.80 

.86 

3.90 

.65 

.76 

.70 

.76 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

.80 

No.  2  Vi  . 

1.05 

.86 

1.00 

No  1 0  . 

3.50 

3.76 

4.60 

std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.66 

No.  2Vj  . 

.86 

.86 

.90 

•  ill 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.77% 

No  9.Uf  . 

No.  10  . 

4.26 

4.36 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.86 

.90 

No.  2V.  . 

.90 

.80 

.86 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

S.OO 

3.26 

3.60 

3.36 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.86 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.60 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.76 

No.  10  . . 

3.76 

3.75 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.  .90 

1.10 

_ 

1.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.30 

CORN — Wholearain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

a...... 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


WholeKrain — Continued 

Low  HiKh 

Low  HiKh 

Low  HiKh 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

_ 

_ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

_ 

nti-rr 

-  Mil 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.86 

No.  10  . 

. 

■  Mini 

ShoepeK,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

■  It  1 

. . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

. 

. . 

. 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

_ _ 

. . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.87% 

.90 

No.  10  . 

trtiii. 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.77% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

. 

. . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 

■  ttIM* 

No.  10  . 

. 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.80 

No.  10  . 

....... 

...— 

...... 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

.85 

.72% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

2.15 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.82% 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.60 

Std..  No.  2 . 

.65 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

4.00 

... 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

— 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

1.40 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  5s . 

. 

1.06 

1.16 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.96 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5b . 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

l.u5 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

5.60 

6.76 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  3s . 

,'oo 

1.00 

1.05 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.00 

6.25 

6.26 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.76 

5.00 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

4.76 

6.00 

4.60 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.25 

1.30 

1.36 

1.60 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.26 

1.30 

1.26 

1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.25 

1.36 

1.30 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1,40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.06 

1.16 

1.25 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

5.00 

6.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

4.25 

4.60 

4.76 

6.25 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.72% 

.76 

.72% 

.86 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.00 

4.26 

5.00 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.70 

.76 

.87% 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

4.00 

4.50 

4.76 

.70 

.76 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.45 

.60 

.55 

.60  ■ 

.55 

.67% 

lOs  . 

2.25 

2.76 

III  1 

3.20 

3.40 

.70 

.76 

10s  . 

3.60 

3.76 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . ; . . 

.60 

.70 

.76 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

.90 

1.15 

.76 

1.00 

.76 

No.  3  . 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

.75 

1.06 

.86 

.96 

.96 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.50 

2.65 

2.76 

3.26 

3.16 

SPINACH 

Std..  No.  2 . 

.76 

.86 

.66 

.70 

1.07% 

1.12% 

No.  2V!  . 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.36 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.00 

3.26 

4.20 

4.36 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.00 

••••••• 

... _ 

. 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 86  . 

No.  2%  . 1.25  . 

No.  3  . 1.46  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2  . 


Std..  No.  1., 
No.  2  . 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


.95 

1.10 

. 

1.30 

1.45 

4.05 

4.60 

.70 

.86 

.72% 

.75 

1.06 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

3.36 

3.60 

3.40 

3.50 

3.60 

3.60 

With 

puree 

.40 

.45 

.46 

.47% 

.62% 

.60 

.67% 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.92% 

.87% 

.96 

.90 

.96 

.87% 

.97% 

1.20 

2.66 

3.26 

3.25 

3.40 

3.00 

.40 

.45 

.60 

2.86 

3.00 

3.26 

3.50 

3.60 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036.. 


No.  10  .  2.76 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 40  .40 

No.  2  . 70  .70 

No.  10  .  2.60  3.00 


.45  .60 

.60  .76 

2.76  3.26 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2%  . .  .96  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  3.76 


.70  .77% 

.96  1.06 

3.00  3.66 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.00  4.10 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.26  4.60 


3.60  4.00 

4.60  . 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy . 


No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 


2.00  2.10 

1.90  1.96 

1.60  1.65 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 77%  .87% 

No.  2  .  1.10  1.16 

No.  5  . . .  3.30  3.60 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 62%  . 

No.  1  . . . .  ....... 

No.  300  . 80  .80 

No.  2  .  1.12%  1.16 

No.  5  .  3.30 


.80  .82% 

.90  .96 


.72%  .85 
2.25  2.50 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36  1.35 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2Vj . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%., 
No.  10  . 


2.45  2.65 

8.76  9.00 


BLACKBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  .  1.75  1.85 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 


.60  .62% 
.77%  .80 

3.00  3.26 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std..  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . . .  1.36  1.35 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.75  . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice.  No.  2’^> . 

Std..  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std..  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2., 


STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water.  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz .  1.50 

No.  2.  17  oz .  1.65 

No.  2,  19  oz .  2.00 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  6..50 

JA  lb .  .3.25 

V.  lb .  1.95 


Std.,  4  oz . 95 

5  oz .  1.10 

8  oz .  l.'./O 

10  oz .  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . 


Red  Alaskas.  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1.... 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  %.. 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . 


No.  1.  Small .  1.45 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.50 

No.  1,  Large .  1.60 


SARDINES  (Domestic).  Per  Case 


%  Oil.  Key .  3.25 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.60 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  3.60 

\  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.50 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’a . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8.. 

%s  . 

Vis  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%s  . 


1.46 

1.50 

.  2.15 

7.26 

7.60 

7.00 

7.26 

.  9.00 

.  2.16 

7.25 

7.60 

.  9.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.60 

.  2.66 

2.65  2.75 

1.70  1.70 

.  1.15 

1.85  1.90 


1.60  1.70 

3.00  3.30 


.  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

.  6.00 

3.86  4.25 

9.00  10.65 

6.00  6.85 

3.50  3.95 


w 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  he  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  Soaker  Washer,  Ayars 
Five-Pocket  Tomato  Filler,  Clipper  Cleaners,  Townsend  Bean 
Cutters,  Corn  or  Bean  Fillers,  Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers, 
Anderson  Vegetable  Choppers  and  Dicers,  Pumpkin  Cutters. 
Coons  Apple  Equipment,  Parers,  Quarters,  and  Sorting  Con¬ 
veyors,  Apple  Grinders,  Hydraulic  Presses.  Also  any  equip¬ 
ment  that  may  be  needed  for  canning  purposes.  William  T. 
Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Retorts,  3  crate  size;  Sprague  Hand  Packed 
Filler;  6-Pocket  Peerless  Syruper;  Knapp  Labeling  Machine; 
Cooling  Tank;  Track  and  Trolleys;  No.  2  Continental  Can 
Washer;  2  Sprague  Shaker  Washers;  1-16  H.  P.  Westinghouse 
Motor;  Fairbanks  Platform  Scale.  Also  other  equipment. 
Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — One  15-foot  Cut  Corn  Elevator,  new;  one  42x72 
Sprague  Retort;  one  Triumph  Generator,  40.4  amp.,  110  volts, 
900  revolutions;  one  Cuykendall  Corn  Mixer.  Address  Box 
A-2243,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — New  Perfection  Pea  or  Whole  Grain  Corn  Filler; 
also  one  6-pocket  M.  &  S.  Cooker  Filler,  both  for  No.  303  cans 
or  smaller.  Wire  condition  and  price.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist-Bacteriologist  for  development,  research 
and  control  by  large  year-round  canner  of  vegetables  in  the 
Mid-West.  Address  Box  B-2242  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modern  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Chemist  for  a  year-round  position  with  large 
producer  of  Eastern  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  State  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected  to  start  in  first  letter.  Address  Box 
B-2228,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canning  Experts.  A  company  organizing  can¬ 
neries  for  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  expert  advice 
prior  to  building  or  starting  operations,  desires  to  have  one  or 
more  experts  in  canning  consult  personally  with  them.  The 
company  will  pay  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  a  reason¬ 
able  fee.  The  information  required  will  cover  both  the 
practical  production  of  canned  foods  and  the  marketing  of  same, 
both  at  home  and  for  export.  Address  Box  B-2220  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Assistant  to  head  warehouseman  in  large  canned 
foods  factory.  Must  be  able  to  handle  men.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  previous  employment.  Splendid  opportunity  to  right 
man.  Address  Box  B-2239  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  handle  production  in  year-round 
Mid-western  canning  plant.  Give  full  details  in  letter.  Good 
opening  for  man  who  can  produce.  Address  Box  B-2226  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  a 
two  or  more  line  canning  plant  by  experienced  man.  Location 
not  essential.  Experienced  in  vacuum  packing  of  corn  and  peas. 
Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2241  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  plant  manager  or  superintendent- 
Experience  in  the  packing  of  Spinach,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  and 
Beets.  An  expert  hand  with  machinery.  Can  build  your  own 
machinery  in  your  own  plant.  Major  Scott,  1221  E.  Main  St., 
Van  Buren,  Ark. 


gcaTT  yiNED 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  YINERS^VINER  FEEDERS 

foMdcrt  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCDTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Growing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contribvtiona  Welcome 


SUITABLE 

Guy:  There  goes  another  tire!  I  wish  I  had  some¬ 
thing  to  use  for  a  patch. 

Gal :  Here’s  the  check  you  gave  me  last  week. 

“Waiter,”  shouted  the  angry  diner,  “there’s  a  bit  of 
canvas  in  this  fish.”  And  the  waiter  calmly  drawled 
“Well,  why  not?  It’s  sailfish.” 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Doable  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


..‘The.. 

ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN 
REMOVER 

will  clean  your  peas 
CLEANER- give  you 
clearer  liquor  and 
better  tasting  peas. 

Let  us  tell  you  why. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

‘^The  Original  Grader  House*^ 

Baltimore,  .*.  Maryland 


NO  EDGE 

The  stout  lady  struggled  to  enter  a  narrow  carriage 
doorway,  but  struggled  in  vain. 

“  ’Urry  on  there!”  yelled  the  guard,  approaching  her 
with  fire  in  his  eyes.  “  ’Urry  on !  Git  in  edgeways, 
mum !  Get  in  edgeways.” 

The  would-be  traveler  showed  a  red  perspiring  face 
over  her  plump  shoulder,  and  regarded  the  official  with 
an  angry  glare.  “An’  wot,”  she  snapped  bitterly, 
ceasing  her  endeavors  for  the  moment,  “wot  if  I  ain’t 
got  no  edge.” 

THE  UMPIRE 

“Safe,”  cries  the  umps,  and  the  manager  cusses. 

The  outfielders  swear  and  the  first  baseman  fusses ; 

The  catcher  leaps  into  the  air  in  a  rage. 

And  the  pitcher  behaves  like  a  bear  in  a  cage. 

Coaches  cast  slurs  about  eyes  full  of  mud. 

While  ten  thousand  fans  yell  for  umpire  blood. 

But  the  furore  is  futile,  the  uproar  is  vain. 

And  the  umps  stands  unmoved  while  the  pop  bottles 
rain. 

Kingdoms  may  falter,  the  victims  of  fate. 

But  an  umps  will  not  alter  his  call  at  the  plate. 

She :  I  made  this  meat  loaf  right  out  of  the  cook  book 
you  bought  me. 

He:  I  just  finished  chewing  up  one  of  the  covers. 

PICTURE  THAT 

Tom :  I  bought  the  picture  that  Joe  painted  of  Helen. 

Jerry :  Huh !  I  have  the  original  in  my  apartment. 

Tom:  Impossible! 

Jerry:  Impossible,  my  eye.  I  married  her! 

Waiter:  Sir.  About  that  steak  you  ordered.  How’d 
you  like  to  have  it? 

Customer :  Very  much  indeed. 

IT’S  ALL  SETTLED  NOW 

Mrs.  Cawshus  (handing  her  hubby  a  saucer  full  of 
white  powder) :  Ed,  taste  that  and  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Cawshus :  It  taste  like  soda. 

Mrs.  Cawshus:  That’s  what  I  told  the  cook.  She 
declared  it  is  rat  poison.  Taste  it  again  to  make  sure. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS.  Picldnq. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

K.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
h.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

/Vyars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOHERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
k.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A.  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

>Tie  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IH. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Qiecks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ioi  tanks. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Cbisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAY — Spreading  Agents. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FHLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Vlner  Co.,  Columbxis,  Ohio. 


INSECnCIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooTOSton,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KKiTi.FS,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia- 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kraut  cutters. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedaraurg,  Wis. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Foo^  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoomston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltiinora,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Vinor  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Lronard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Miliora,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbura,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IncUanaF^Us,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GOODS,  Aproru,  Gloves,  Etc. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Carmers',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cotm. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Urrited  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS — Dusts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  ID. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS,  Metal. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Di 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  ConporaUon,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  (jhicago.  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N  j 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  ^nn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BeiUn-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  D 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems. 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


CLARKSBURG, 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAI 
Sw  main  office 

Baltimore;  md.^ 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

~ip  Used  by  leading  Manu- 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Back  of  and  all  it  stands  for  is  the 

experience  of  80  years  in  the  breeding, 
growing,  fitting  and  distribution  of  veget¬ 
able  seeds. 

Not  merely  because  of  our  years,  however, 
do  we  expect  business,  but  because  of  what 
they  enable  us  to  offer  you.  In  80  years  we 
have  built  up  seed  stocks  which  season  after 
season  prove  their  worth  and  also  make  pos¬ 
sible  those  newer  developments  with  which 
we  meet  the  needs  of  today. 


iVsBonat^d  ^fpii  (i^raiupra,  -iittr. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  Since  IS56 

Jfrui  l^anrn,  (Eouurrtirul 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  JlnMauavnlis  ICns  Augrlrg  iHrmtilitri  l$>aUuae 


